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ANATOLE FRANCE. 


By F. G. BeEttany. 


Y the death of Anatole France our world of letters 
has lost its greatest figure. Thomas Hardy and 

Bernard Shaw may have ranked next behind him, but 
his was the primacy. For his appeal, though he was 
French to his very bones, was 
far less local, more universal 
than the Wessex novelist’s 
and, unlike the Shaw of pre- 
Methuselah days, he was no 
more afraid of trusting the 
poetry that welled up in him 
than of indulging to the full 
his wonderful gift of irony. 
He was neither pessimist nor 
doctrinaire, having much too 
keen a zest in life to relish 
either réle. On his wide range 
of subject, his sweep of fancy, 
his breadth of humour and 
sympathy, his responsiveness 
to every current of contempor- 
ary thought and feeling, his 
interest in all phases of the 
human comedy and the types 
—from highest to lowest— 
which lend it variety, it is 
hardly necessary to insist at 
a moment when his brother- 
craftsmen in every land 
have been showering tributes - 0. Hoppe. 
upon his grave. But there 
is this much to add. Amid a society timidly worship- 
ful of shams and conventions he had the courage 
to be himself in literature, to make open confession of 
his foibles and heresies, to turn to the light in story or 
essay a side of his nature which a less candid and 
mischievous artist might have hidden—the faun side 
which was linked with the iaealistic. 

When all has been said that can be said for technical 
accomplishment, it is personality which tells most in 
art, and it was because there was so much that was 
charming and wistful and triumphantly gay—yes, and 
naughty—in Anatole France’s personality and because 
he was able to get so much of this into his criticism 
and into his tales, big and small, as well as into his 
more strictly autobiographical writings that he became 
known and loved throughout two continents. Outside 
France his hold on his public cannot have been largely 
dependent on his style, though it is the felicity of that 
of which his compatriots are so proud; the exquisite 
cadences of his prose are more than half lost to such 
readers as are unable to follow him in his own tongue. 


What Europe and perhaps America also has felt is that 
here was a man, rich in scholarship no doubt, sceptical 
in philosophy, revolutionary in his social creed, but 
still a man full-blooded, large-hearted, untamed, one 
who had tasted life all round 
and did not mind admitting 
it, one who gloried in his 
appetites as well as in his intel- 
lect, one who, conscious of 
what was the primal instinct 
of mankind, was not afraid 
to assign it its commanding 
position in his studies of men 
and women, himself included. 

You must accept this 
Rabelaisian trait or you must 
leave Anatole France; his 
world liked him none the less 
for it. It esteemed his learn- 
ing, it laughed at his wit, keen 
as Voltaire’s ; it responded to 
his tolerance; it cried over 
“Cranquebille”’; it revelled 
in the imagination displayed 
in “ Les Dieux Ont Soif”’ or 
“Tle des Pingouins,”’ but it 
expected from him the pagan 
attitude towards sex and con- 
doned it as a protest against 

Anatole France. humbug, asa sign of generosity 

of temper, as the distinguish- 

ing mark of his genius—a flaw it might be, a quaint 

idiosyncrasy, but one which had to be indulged if he 
was to work in freedom. 

This Puck of modern letters was born, so to speak, 
in a library and spent his childhood in an atmosphere 
of books. His father, Francois Noél Thibault, “‘ pére 
France,’’ was a bookseller ; as a boy the younger France 
haunted the quays on which the booksellers sold their 
wares. You can read all you want to know about such 
circumstances of Anatole’s early days in the pages of 
“Little Pierre.” From his Angevin sire the future 
novelist inherited little but his lack of commercial 
instinct ; he was wont to say that his father only 
influenced him in the way of reaction. All that pire 
France was—royalist, militarist, Catholic, anti- 
republican—the son was not. He owed more to his 
grandmother—a mocking, frivolous, indulgent, ironical 
old lady who had not an ounce of piety in her com- 
position and smiled quizzically when the lad and his 
mother set out for church on Sunday. Anatole France 
adored his mother. Hers was the business head in the 
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family but she was also her lonely, dreamy child’s con- 
fidante and comforter. So much so that he declared 
roundly, “Home is a famous school.”” He was not 
happy, he did not shine, at his /ycée; he would have 
been lost there but for his capacity for seeing the comic 
side of his surroundings. The masters were nearly all 
oddities, and this schoolboy was already taking notes, 
making copy out of them unconsciously for future 
strokes of comedy. But it was only in the intervals 
of day-dreaming that the pageant of life caught his 
eye, only after an adolescence which caused some 
paternal anxiety and an apprenticeship of hack-work 
with publishers he cannot have relished that he justified 
his mother’s proud encouragement, ‘‘ Be a writer, my 
son ; you have brains.” 

His, in fact, were powers that matured slowly ; far 
from ambitious, he needed the stimulus of popular 
appreciation and the approval of his literary compeers, 
and he found what he wanted—the jog at his elbow, the 
school of experience—in journalism. He produced 
verses, he wrote a novel, “ Sylvestre Bonnard,” good 
enough for ordinary novelists but not good enough to 
be characteristic of the master we know ; the authentic 
note had still to be struck, and it came, in “ Thais,”’ 
after he had turned critic. Those brilliant causeries on 
“La vie littéraire,”’ which for some years gave dis- 
tinction to the columns of Le Temps and have been the 
envy of most critics ever since—criticism that was 
impressionistic, personal, self-revelatory—seemed to 
afford the training and help him to the confidence he 
required if he were to express his true self in fiction. 
“Thais ’”’ and some of the short tales of “ L’Etui de 
Nacre,”’ notably such a little gem as ‘‘ The Procurator 
of Judea,” show an interesting process of transforma- 
tion—the critic taking wing in fancy, the scholar of 
history breathing life into its dry bones and magically 
reviving the past ; but we find the artist only reaching 
his full stature in that rollicking medley of adventure 
and farce, ‘‘ La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque.”’ Its 
hero is a licentious priest, its high spirits, however, are 
infectious, its fooling with all the pedantry of scholarship 
is a delight to scholar and layman alike. From this 
point onwards we are confronted in Anatole France’s 
career with a succession of masterpieces. Outside events 
such as the Dreyfus affair leave their stamp on him, 
deepen his satire, fire his indignation and pity, but his 
art, never losing its ease, ventures surely on the most 
surprising variations. Now, as in the Bergeret series, 
he calls before your eyes the whole social world of a 
provincial town, with its intrigues, its spite, its sordid 
little comedies and tragedies, redeeming it all by one 
charming, ingenuous and vivid character. Next, as if 
in reaction against the tenderness with which he has 
been betrayed in his beautiful study of ‘‘ Cranquebille,” 
he plies the whip of scorn on the civilisation of his day in 
“ Penguin Island ” with a savagery Swift never bettered. 
Later comes his crowning achievement in_ historical 
romance, ‘‘ Les Dieux Ont Soif,’’ a tale of the Terror 
almost as grim as the reality and as exciting. And again 
he strikes a new vein in that wicked piece of fantasy 
which is as sprightly as it is daring, and has just received 
the honour of a new illustrated edition in English 


(16s. net ; Bodley Head), ‘‘ La Révolte des Anges.” In 
between whiles he is completing those records of the 
youth of Pierre, otherwise Anatole, which may yet 
prove the most cherished of all his legacies to posterity. 
Truly a most prolific and versatile talent this ! 

But when all this variety and versatility have been 
acknowledged with becoming gratitude there are 
limitations to be noted in the Frenchman’s art. Humour 
and wit, irony and the command of satire, learning and 
the power to revitalise history, creative energy to which 
no material proves intractable from heaven and hell 
down to the sorriest and most defeated type of humanity, 
a style as lucid in its limpidity as that of Renan—‘‘ My 
master ’’ Anatole France called him—these make a 
dazzling list of endowments ; but there is no denying 
that he cannot long keep his opinions out of even his 
most fanciful, most objective fiction. If to say with 
Mr. Gosse that he has always got “ an axe to grind” is 
to exaggerate, it is certainly a fact that the critic is 
always at the shoulder of the artist. There is a point 
of view from which ‘“ Cranquebille ’”’ is Socialist propa- 
ganda. There are chapters in “ Penguin Island ”’ which 
are almost pages of partisan journalism in disguise. 
Now and again the master’s two greatest creations, the 
Abbé Coignard and M. Bergeret,’seem merely the mouth- 
pieces of their inventor. Not a few of his more philo- 
sophical characters are Anatole France himself in 
masquerade. While we can read if we will his own 
enchantment into ‘‘ Thais,’’ his own disillusion into the 
fickleness of an ’Elodie, but must recognise that what is 
borrowed from life has been transmuted, there are times 
when he boldly lifts autobiographical elements and 
personal views into his fiction and does not trouble 
to cover up his traces. And should politics be in 
question, out pops the head of the pulpiteer above the 
top of his booth. Then it is that to the manycomparisons 
which have been drawn between Anatole France and 
great stars in the firmament of literature we are tempted 
to add another, and see a resemblance here at least 
between the dead novelist and the man he recently 
embraced in public as “‘ the Moliére of England.”’ 

One other limitation may perhaps be hinted at, 
arising from what I hope I may describe without offence 
as M. Thibault’s rather sultanic attitude towards 
women. He was attracted by one type—the odalisque 
type, the frail, languishing, voluptuous, siren sort— 
and portrayed her almost uniformly in his stories. His 
ideal of femininity is summed up well enough in the 
person of Mme. de Gromance, that lady of Tours whose 
lissom figure and ‘‘ amorous atmosphere ’’ so troubled 
M. Bergeret’s senses. Consider which is his greatest 
woman character and you will have to plump for Thais ; 
you will search in vain throughout the range of his 
fiction for any really heroic type of womanhood. He 
will draw you any man, from a Homer to a Paris 
costermonger at odds with fate, and make them both 
equally grandiose figures, but he offers no counterpart 
to the Andromaque of a Racine, the Tess of a Hardy, 
the Eve or Saint Joan of a Shaw. Indeed when he 
tackled Joan of Arc—in biography only, it is true—he 
failed. One failure against so many miracles of success— 
can genius often show such a balance in its favour ? 
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ANATOLE FRANCE AS I KNEW HIM. 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. 


HE death of Anatole France has left French 
literature for the first time for more than a 
century without a dominating figure. “‘ Victor Hugo, 
Renan, Anatole France! No one to take their place ! ” 
writes the friend at 
whose house, in 
January, 1922, I saw 
France for the last 
time. He had then 
but recently returned 
from receiving the 
Nobel Prize in Sweden, 
and, like all Sweden's 
foreign guests, he was 
immensely pleased by 
the reception accorded 
to him in that hos- 
pitable land. 

He had taken with 
him to Stockholm 
his grandson—the 
wonderful Psichari 
boy who, as the 
grandson of France, 
the great-grandson of 
Renan, has to live up 
to two of the most 
distinguished literary 
reputations. 

It was always de- 
lightful to see Anatole 
France with children. 
His interest in them 
grew with his years. 
On that January 
afternoon he made 
one gay little Italian 
girl very happy. She 
went away singing, 
“At the lycée to- 
morrow I shall tell 
them that I have 
been kissed by 
Anatole France.” It 
is to be hoped that 
she did not follow 
the example of the 
English girl, who 
refused to wash her face after she had been kissed by 
Tennyson. No one who has seen France with children 
can be surprised that he loved to let his memory wander 
back to his own childhood, that he should have written 
with such delicate charm four volumes of autobiography : 
‘‘LeLivre de MonAmi,” “‘ Pierre Noziére,”’ ‘‘ Petit Pierre’ 
and, his last published book, “ La Vie enFleur.’’ One likes 
to think that the joyfulness of childhood brightened his 
old age, overclouded as it often was by the shadows of 
his own approaching end and of the Great War. 

Before our last meeting he had had the first of a 
series of illnesses. “‘ J’at bégayé,’”’ he said, “ pendant 


From the painting by Guth in the possession of Mr, John Lane. 


quelques jours, mais je n’at fait que bégayer pendant toute 
ma vie.” 

His malady and the war had aged him. Long before 
1914 he had been obsessed by the certainty of an im- 
pending clash of arms. 
Like a sword of 
Damocles it seemed 
to hang over him, 
threatening to drive 
out of life those hopes 
and joys to which, in 
spite of his moods of 
pessimism, he so 
passionately clung. 

When I first saw 
him in 1908 at his 
Paris house, in the 
Villa Said, on the 
borders of the Bois 
de Boulogne, he spoke 
of the approaching 
European armaged- 
don. In his _ intro- 
duction to “‘La Vie de 
Jeanne d’Arc”’ he had 
recently written, 
“ There is nothing to 
assure us that France 
will not one day find 
herself involved in a 
great European or 
world conflagration.” 
Four years later I 
found him observing 
through a magnifying 
glass a battle of ants 
in a formicarium after 
the model of Lord 
Avebury’s. “ Just like 
men, mademoiselle,”’ 
he said as, handing 
me the glass, he bade 
me look on at the 
combat. 

In May, 1914, at 
one of the now 
famous Sunday morn- 
ings at the Villa Said, 
he talked of the war of 1871, and of his own experiences 
as a soldier. 

It was the account given by a Hungarian woman, 
who was present, of her recent interview with the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, that turned the talk in the 
direction of the storm cloud that Anatole France never 
ceased to see lowering over Europe. When the cloud 
burst, the septuagenarian French writer, as everyone 
knows, offered to serve with the colours. The sword 
having been denied to him, he did what he could with 
his pen. He wrote personal letters of encouragement 
to soldiers at the front. Some of these letters appeared 
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Anatole France in his study. 


From amateur photographs kindly lent by Mrs. Winifred Stephens Whale. 


in the beautiful volume, “ Surla VoieGlorieuse,” published 
in 1915 by his friend, M. Edouard Champion. One was 
shown to me in an inn, not far from the fighting line by 
the adjutant to whom it was addressed. He took 
the cherished document out of his breast pocket, and, 
handling it fondly, said: “ This is always with me in 
the trenches, it is my mascot.” 

Anatole France, like the salonniéres of the eighteenth 
century, had the art, not only of conversing brilliantly 
himself, but of making others talk well. I have heard 
people whose conversational gifts one would never have 
suspected, display them to advantage at the Villa Said. 

Before we settled down to talk there would often be a 
new picture, a bronze, or some other lately-acquired 
work of art to be seen, or some newly-decorated room to 
be inspected. For the host of the Villa Said, who 
adored all beautiful things, who strove ever after 
perfection in art, was constantly changing the style of 
his rooms to suit his mood of the moment. I well 
remember that when I arrived one day I found it was 
Renaissance, and on another, Directoire. In the 
autumn of 1914, when the war had closed every avenue 
to joy, the deserted Villa Said house presented a blank 
front, the door and every window had been bricked up. 
Its blindness seemed to indicate that its owner had 
nothing more to say to the distracted world. 

But to return to those pre-war Sunday mornings ; 
the tour of inspection over, callers would reassemble in 
the library. There, after everyone was comfortably 
seated, provided by le maitre du logis with just the 
appropriate chair, footstool or cushion, the talk would 
begin, and continue in a manner, the brilliance of which 
only those who heard it can realise. It has been not 
unfaithfully portrayed by M. Paul Gsell in his book, 
“ Les Matinées du Villa Said.” 


Art, literature, domestic and foreign politics, would 
be discussed from a broad, international point of view 
with a lucidity which was never absent from the spoken 
as well as from the written words of Anatole France. 
The names of certain English writers were frequently 
on the master’s lips: Swift—so difficult of pronuncia- 
tion for a Gallic tongue that at first it was hardly 
recognisable, often Wells, and once Bernard Shaw. 

I had ventured to inquire the truth of a legend then 
circulating in London that Shaw, on being introduced to 
France had said: ‘“‘ Moi aussi, je suis un homme de 
génie.” ‘‘ Quite true,” said our host, “‘ J/ est trés bien ce 
jeune homme. It was in Rome, with Boni, that I met 
him. I was drawing on a stone this sign.’’ And, 
taking up a card from M. and Mme. Falliéres inviting 
him to the Elysée, he drew the swastika on its reverse 
side, and writing his name beneath it, “‘ Take this, 
mademoiselle,” he said, ‘it will bring you luck.” 
Needless to say, that card has remained ever since one 
of my most treasured possessions. Not long afterwards 
Signor Boni himself threw more light on the famous 
introduction. As we sat at tea in the little wooden house 
on the Palatine, described in “‘ Sur la Pierre Blanche,” 
“‘ ombragée de lauriers, de troénes et de cytises,”’ the 
Italian archeologist told me how curious had been the 
scene of the meeting between these two geniuses. It 
was on a scaffolding high up beneath the celebrated 
painted ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, then being repaired 
under Boni’s direction. He had offered to Anatole 
France and to Bernard Shaw, who both happened to be 
staying in Rome, the unique opportunity of seeing the 
paintings close at hand. France arrived first ; and he 
was, as he said, drawing the swastika when Shaw 
climbed the ladder and soon uttered the characteristic 
words. 


MR. NOYES’S POETIC CRITICISM. 


By 


T is much to be hoped that this book on “ Aspects 
of Modern Poetry’”’ will be widely read, for it 
contains some of the wisest sayings about both 
the essence and the forms of poetry which have been 


MARVIN. 


written for a long time. It is by no means fair to 
regard it as what is loosely called ‘‘ reactionary.” If it 
leans to an appreciation and following of older masters 
and more exact forms, this is all to the good, and 
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Mr. Noyes does it deliberately to correct what he considers 
dangerous tendencies in contemporary writing. He 
disclaims strongly the idea that he is opposed to any 
innovation. But he objects still more strongly, and 
rightly, to the charge that everyone must be “ re- 
actionary ” who sees good in the past or prefers order 
to chaos. ‘‘ We do not want,” he says, ‘“‘ to be fettered 
by the past, but we may be very sure that we cannot 
each make the world over again for himself, and that 
there is no possible progress in cutting ourselves adrift 
from the past, any more than there would be in losing 
our individual memory.” 

The illustration is apt, and the advice sound and 
applicable to many other things besides poetry. Pro- 
gress of thought in unity with a strong footing in the 
past, would sum up Mr. Noyes’s general philosophy, 
and when we come to definite forms and details, we 
find that he has no hesitation in proclaiming himself 
a Christian and looking, in poetry, for salvation to the 
great orthodox line of Homer, Virgil, Milton, Words- 
worth and Tennyson. The magnificent and well- 
deserved eulogy of the last-named we will reserve till 
later ; as to the former—his philosophical and religious 
outlook—the following extract gives the key-note : 

“‘ Mere individualism means the disintegration of modern 
civilisation ; we must find some principle of unity, and 
to find it we must make certain fundamental acceptances 
of a judgment that is more than private judgment. To 
find and maintain this central critical position is the whole 


salvation of man, and all social work is without foundation 
if it be not inspired and directed from thence.” 


It might be ob- 
jected no doubt that 
the whole value of 
this precept turns on 
what we assume to 
be the central point 
of unity, that every- 
one would agree in 
such general terms 
but differ as soon as 
they begin to define 
the reconciling 
principle. But Mr. 
Noyes’s withers are 
unwrung, for he lets 
us see quite clearly 
that he finds unity 
in the Christian idea 
of God, and his 
definition of this 
conception is so wide 
and deep that it 
would cover most of 
the alternatives— 
Humanity, The Ab- 
solute, Love or Law. 

Poetry which he 
calls elsewhere ‘“ the 
essential substance of 
all the arts” has its 
spring in the natural 
note of song. The 
simplest note of 
natural song is 


worth more than all the self-conscious attempts to 
be new and subtle. If we go back to the original root 
of poetry in song, and follow that through all its later 
developments, we cover the best in poetry and are true 
to that side of it which links it with the other arts 
and especially with music. Our criticism proceeds from 
the central principle which is applicable to this case, 
and we understand Milton’s definition that poetry 
arises from ‘‘ thoughts that voluntary move harmonious 
numbers.” The idea of poetry as song also suggests 
the defence of rhetoric which we cull from another 
and later essay in the volume. (It may be remarked 
in parenthesis that one of the minor defects of a 
generally excellent book is that the matter is a good 
deal cut up in different essays, scattered without any 
apparent system, and involving a good deal of repeti- 
tion.) ‘‘ Rhetoric’’ and “ rhetorical,’’ as Mr. Noyes 
tells us, are words thrown by “ bleak ”’ critics at any- 
thing written with warmth and vigour and some flow 
of language. Tennyson is especially open to this charge 
of rhetoric for such lines of biting and vivid realism 
as abound in “ Locksley Hall.’”’ But the same charge 
is applicable even more truly to greater men than 
Tennyson. The Greeks of Homer, the Rome of Virgil, 
the Satan of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ the heroes of Shake- 
speare, live in excellent rhetoric. The fact is that 
poetry began by being spoken, or rather sung, and we 
have only come to be suspicious of it because the written 
and still more the printed word have come between us 
and speech. Mr. Noyes, however, is not afraid of it 
and deals out some 
vigorous rhetoric to 
the coteries of over- 
subtle and jaded 
critics who are 
responsible for some 
of the worst judg- 
ments which he 
quotes. This re- 
viewer sympathises 
strongly with Mr. 
Noyes, but is inclined 
to think that he 
exaggerates the ex- 
tent of the evil and 
the danger that the 
new poetry may throw 
over entirely the les- 
sons of the past. 
For the age we live 
in is not only an 
age of experiment, 
it is also and even 
pre-eminently 
an age of history. 
Mr. Noyes says 
vigorously and to 
good purpose what 
most people think 
about the funda- 
mental questions of 
poetry. One hears 
it in school, just as 
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to one’s neighbour in church, but journals, and a good 
deal of the talk of the day, avoid it as common- 
place. It is a great pity, and Mr. Noyes does a real 
service in reminding us of some of these half smothered 
truths. 

The longest of the seventeen essays is that devoted 
to_a defence and exaltation of Tennyson. This will 
attract most attention, for it runs counter more strongly 
than any other part of the book to accepted ‘opinions 
or prejudices or, perhaps more accurately, it stirs 
people up to take a fresh interest in a great man whom 
they had for the time somewhat forgotten. Most fairly 
young persons of the present day are not prepared 
to condemn either Tennyson or any other of the Victorian 
giants: they simply don’t read them, and the task 
of keeping alive even for the very greatest of the dead 
is becoming increasingly difficult. If we are to read 
Mr. Noyes and all the other deserving poets of the 
present day, how can we find time to read Tennyson 
and Browning, to say nothing of those earlier and 
even greater than they ? That is the practical problem, 
which becomes more and more urgent both through the 
crowding of the poets and the crowding of life. Here 
again we are extremely grateful to Mr. Noyes for turning 
aside for a moment from the pursuit of his own Muse, 
and, more modest than some of his contemporaries, 
calling our attention to a greater than himself. But 
he goes much further than this, and agrees with Mr. 
Saintsbury in placing Tennyson with Virgil among 
the twelve greatest writers of the world in any age or 
in any tongue. 

The class list of poets is not Mr. Noyes’s invention ; 
what he does is to give us grounds for rereading 
our Tennyson and finding in him fresh beauties and 
deeper power. This is always the greatest service that 
a critic can render. We think that he makes out his 
case for Tennyson very convincingly. Put shortly, he 
holds that Tennyson more perfectly than any other 
poet of modern times—let us say since Wordsworth— 
combines profound thought with subtle music, obeys 
the laws which generations of poets have made for 
themselves, with a more complete scientific and religious 
insight than any poet since Dante. “In Memoriam ”’ 
is his supreme test. He holds it to be a perfect example 
of the way in which rhythm and metre bring the thought 


of a poet into harmony with the pulsations of the 
universe. Tennyson thus becomes to this enthusiastic 
poet-critic the type par excellence of the artist whose 
highest aim should be to establish the relation between 
the temporal and the eternal, to bring us into com- 
munion with the eternal harmonies. Music and meaning 
in Tennyson are inseparable. This unassailable truth 
Mr. Noyes illustrates again and again with apt quota- 
tion, and we have no doubt that his exposition will be 
recognised, and long remain, as the locus classicus for 
the critical understanding of Tennyson. From this 
point of view one is inclined to regret that he did not 
definitely make his book a study of ‘“ Tennyson and 
other Modern Poets’’ and then boil down the other 
more general papers into a ‘“‘ Study of the Poet’s Art.”’ 
On one side in particular Mr. Noyes is in close sympathy 
with the poet he chiefly exalts in this volume, and that 
is in his study of science from the poet’s point of view. 
Tennyson for us corresponds to Sully Prudhomme for 
the French. They are the two men in the nineteenth 
century who tried most seriously and with best effect 
to let the science of the day stream out through their 
verse. Mr. Noyes in his ‘‘ Torch Bearers’’ essayed 
another line of approach, and rendered in poetic form 
some of the dramatic moments in the history of science. 
Why has he not continued it? The one volume which 
has appeared deals only with the history of astronomy. 
We were promised a trilogy in which Earth and Life 
were to play their parts as protagonists. Let the 
memory of Tennyson move him to persevere. 

The other essays in the volume deal with other 
poets, with Shelley, Emerson, Stevenson and Shake- 
speare’s treatment of the sea, in the same spirit of 
sympathy and insight. It is refreshing throughout to 
read a critic who is always concerned to point out 
beauties and to get his readers to enjoy the good things 
which he enjoys more than they do. In particular the 
defence of Shelley from Matthew Arnold’s ill-judged 
phrase is singularly happy and complete. The quota- 
tion on page 41 is a stroke of genius in that respect, 
And the redress of the depreciation of Emerson in 
comparison with Edgar Allan Poe which Mr. Noyes 
found prevalent in America, is another example of the 
debt under which both dead and living find themselves 
towards this defender of fine work and good causes. 


HAS THE NEW WRITER ANY CHANCE? 


By Rotanp Pertwee, Mrs. Maup Diver, ExizasetH Rospins (Mrs. Georce RICHMOND Parks), Ropert HICHENS, 
Mrs. Acatua CuristigE, AND EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


MR. ROLAND 
PERTWEE: 


In reply to your 
inquiry in refer- 
ence to the placing 
of early work, I 
can only say my 
own experience 
with editors and 
publishers has 
been and is most 
felicitous. 

I wrote my first 
story because I 
Pertwee. was bored at a 


Photo by Vandyk. 


country house where I was staying. By accident it fell 
into the clutches of an agent (long may he reign !). 
Six weeks later I had a cable from America announcing 
the sale of this story to the Saturday Evening Post. 
A week after that it was sold in England to the Strand 
Magazine; after which editors and publishers very 
kindly—if rather rashly—asked for more—and got 


them. 


ROLAND PERTWEE. 


MRS. MAUD DIVER: 

In reply to your question as to the chances for 
beginners with editors and publishers, I should say, 
from what I have heard and seen on the subject, that 
they have rarely been better than they are now. In 
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fact I am not alone 
in my opinion that, 
if anything, the 
market is in danger 
of getting over- 
crowded with new 
writers and _ first 
novels. As to my 
own early experi- 
ences in that line, 
as these date 
nearly twenty 
years back, they 
would hardly seem 
to bear upon the 
question. I was certainly told in those days that un- 
less one had a ‘‘ name ”’ or “‘ friends at court ’’ it would be 
impossible to get a hearing. I fancy it was truer in those 
days than now ; but equally I fancy it is a convenient 
formula, naturally favoured by young writers who 
encounter difficulties for which neither editors nor 
publishers are responsible! There certainly was a time 
(during and shortly after the war) when the cost of 
production, etc., very naturally made publishers rather 
chary of taking chances; but that phase seems 
definitely to have passed away. 

For myself, as I say, I knew nothing and nobody 
in the writing world, and Anglo-Indian themes were 
not eagerly sought after ; but such short stories as I 
wrote I managed to place without very great difficulty. 
Some of them of course returned several times during 
the process! And if I failed to place my first novel I 
attribute the fact rather to the discernment of publishers 
than to their lack of enterprise! “‘ Captain Desmond, 
V.C.”” was accepted by Blackwood straight away, 
Perhaps I should add that I sent my MSS. only to first- 
rate publishers and first-rate magazines. 
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Mrs. Maud Diver. 


MAvupD DIVER. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS 
(Mrs. George Richmond Parks) : 


In answer to your question: the fact that I had no 
difficulty in.securing a hearing for my first stories was 
due to two circumstances : 

(t) I had the good fortune to have in a publisher a 
personal friend. 

(2) I was already known as practising another art 
with some success. 

There is a recognised interest in people doing things 
‘* out of their line. 
Young wr it ers 
cannot but feel 
discouraged to see 


that a poem or 
story by a painter, 
a politician, a 
musician or 
cricketer will be 
accepted with little 
regard to the 
quality of the 
fiction. 
Obviously 
editors and 
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publishers want 
new work that 
will interest their 
readers, but are 
often poor judges 
of what will fill 
that requirement. 
ELIZABETH 
ROBINS. 


MR. ROBERT 
HICHENS: 

Ithink youngand 
unknown authors 
do have difficulty 
in getting their work published in the magazines. The 
other day I was speaking to a famous editor, and he 
said, ““ We want good work. And good work without a 
name is worth something. But good work with a name 
is worth three times as much to us.’’ Of course by 
“naine’’ he meant a famous name. When I first 
began to write seriously I had many refusals. But 
these refusals did not break my spirit. Eventually I 
got two stories—one rather long---into the Pall Mail 
Magazine of that day, edited by Lord Frederic Hamilton 
and Sir Douglas Straight. Both these stories were 
decidedly successful. I then ventured on a book, and 
after that I had little difficulty in getting my work 
accepted. I don’t think editors and publishers are 
prejudiced against new writers, but I do think that 
they much prefer getting work from well-known people. 
And I also think that poor work with a well-known 
name attached to it would have the preference before 
good work from an unknown author. Possibly I may 
be wrong. But that is my opinion. 


Mr. Robert Hichens. 


ROBERT HICHENS. 


MR. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL: 


I had no difficulty in getting my first novel published. 
The second was refused on all hands, until I turned 
publisher myself, when it was brought out and did 
very well. As for stories, those that were good enough 
were accepted, and those that weren’t came back. 
But there was a far smaller market for stories in those 
days in England, and the American market didn’t 
exist. I think it stands to reason that an editor is 
always on the look out for new writers. He doesn’t 
have to pay extra for their names for one thing, and 
he is there to get 
thebeststulfhen? 
for his magazine, 
or whatever it is. 
One may have 
doubts of his 
knowing what good 
stuff is sometimes, 
but I should say 
it was quite im- 
possible for a 
writer whois worth — | 
anything to remain 
unknown nowa- 
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should think he has a better chance 
than we of the older generations 
had, if he is at all original. I am 
sure this is so with novels. The 
number of first novels published 
now is out of all proportion to what 
it used to be. 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 


MRS. AGATHA CHRISTIE: 

In answer to your letter of 
September 4th, I think a first novel 
is bound to be amateurish, and 
therefore there is sure to be diffi- 
culty in getting it published. 
I really believe, however, that publishers are very 
willing to bring out any novel by a new author which 
Personally, after writing one book 
on social life in Egypt which will never see the light of 
dav, I wrote the “ Mysterious Affair at Styles,’’ which 
was turned down by two publishers before it was 
accepted. Owing to its success it has been easy to get 
further books and short stories published. 


AGATHA CHRISTIE. 


MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS: 

In reply to your missive, I should say emphatically 
that it has always been and probably always will be 
difficult for young authors, with high ideals, to get any 
welcome from publishers. 

It was so forty years ago, when I began to write, 
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as I very well remember, and it is so 
at this moment. 

I happen to know of a_ very 
original and beautiful novel by a 
young writer which has been offered 
to many publishers and declined by 
all. It is a fine thing, but uncon- 
ventional and unusual. One very 
eminent publisher who refused it 
was good enough to furnish a reason. 
He is an eminent man, whose books 
always command just and deserved 
respect, and he explained that, 
though the book would undoubtedly 
be well reviewed by experts and was 
worthy of publication, it would not sell. 

This was no mere commercial publisher, to whom it 
would have been waste of time to send the novel, but 
one who respects literature. 

It is idle for publishers to say they are on the look 
out for original and really fine things. They are men 
of business and, unless the new books submitted for 
sale promise to pay for publishing, they won’t publish 
them. I don’t blame them, only let us have no pretence 
that they want severe and original art, or anything 
that cannot be counted upon to make a reasonable 
library success, because it is not so. 

A really original and challenging and unconventional 
work submitted by an unknown author is not welcomed 
anywhere in this country. 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


THE PERENNIAL 


HE first essay in this volume is fifty years old. 
The last is barely two. We question if it would 
be possible to find any other collection of papers from 
one hand ranging so wide in time, yet showing such 
maturity in its earliest and such vitality in its latest 
extremes. No one ever doubted that Mr. Saintsbury 
was “all of a piece’’; but if anyone ever had, this 
volume would settle his dubiety. The essay on Baude- 
laire (1875) plainly comes from the same mind as the 
essay on Anatole France (1923). From the same mind ; 
but not quite from the same hand. The confidence, the 
completeness, the “‘ fundamentalness ”’ are as evident in 
the earlier year as in the later ; but the character, the 
“body ”’ of the prose, has not matured. The youthful 
Mr. Saintsbury of fifty years ago had not so entirely 
delivered himself over to “ proleptic provisos ’’ as the 
slightly less youthful Mr. Saintsbury of to-day. He 
could then venture an assertion without foreseeing ten 
objections which he must answer by anticipation. 
Perhaps he did not see them then ; but at any rate he 
did not admit them ; and so his first product, if a little 
crude, is less heady. 

What comforts one in reading Mr. Saintsbury is that 
his judgment is buttressed by knowledge. Here is 
someone who knows something (one murmurs gratefully) 
and has not merely heard about something. In these 


* “ The Collected Essays and Papers of George Saintsbury.”’ 
Vol. IV: ‘ Essays in French Literature.’ 1os. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


MR. SAINTSBURY.* 


By GEORGE 


SAMPSON. 


days, when young gentlemen of three-and-twenty offer 
us volumes containing their grave views of life and 
letters, it is something of a change to hear the voice of 
experience. The juvenile views of life we may respect, 
for much may be revealed to the chosen in visions— 
though, knowing some of the chosen, we doubt the 
candle-power of the illumination ; but in any case we are 
not bound to respect the juvenile view of letters ; for 
in a life of three-and-twenty years, not a few of which 
have been occupied in the absorption of nourishment 
other than literary, there is somewhat scanty room for 
that acquaintance with literature which is not a serious 
disadvantage in criticism. The determination with 
which the very young pronounce Virgil and Dante and 
Milton to be definitely unreadable is perhaps explicable 
on the assumption that they mean thereby to save 
themselves the trouble of reading. 

Mr. Saintsbury not only carries his knowledge well, 
but he dispenses it generously and gaily. I have reason 
to be grateful to him. I have listened at educational 
conferences to the sighs and groans of those who told us 
how their taste for great literature had been irretrievably 
ruined by the rough, coarse ways of schoolmasters and 
commentators. I have heard this with deep emotion ; 
and also with some slight suspicion that the budding 
taste so easily blighted might perhaps not have come 
to much even if it had been respected. You see, 
none of us really knows. It is all so pathetically 
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hypothetical. Of course there are the present persons 
of the gloomy testifiers ; and sometimes they are not 
quite so reassuring as one would wish. But one never 
knows. Appearances are so deceptive. I can speak 
only for myself and say that (as far as I can judge) 
nothing serious in me was permanently ruined either by 
schoolmasters or commentators. True, I have grown 
up to be both schoolmaster and commentator, and may 
perhaps be prejudiced ; nevertheless I am bound to say 
the works of literature forced upon my early notice by 
the requirements of examinations opened up to me new 
worlds that I should have been long in discovering for 
myself. Not least among the benefactors of my youth 
was Mr. Saintsbury, who, besides instructing my ignor- 
ance, implanted in me a fixed belief, first, that 
the study of literature was splendidly worth while ; 
next, that this study must be one’s own, formed and 
fed by constant reading at first hand; and next that 
this study should be as wide as possible. I still hold 
that belief. “‘ En ceste foy je vueil vivre et mourir.” I 
may have got little that the world calls profit out of 
my belief; but of abiding delight I have got much. 


In the present volume of his essays Mr. Saintsbury 
deals with French and not with English literature, and 
exhibits joyously his knowledge and enthusiasm. It is 
interesting to read him on someone he heartily likes 
(e.g. Gautier) and then on someone he likes without 
heartiness (e.g. Renan). He bludgeons no one ; but he 
praises Renan with damns that are not in the least faint 
and that are really prophetic, seeing that the essay is 
dated 1880, when people were very respectful to that 
author. Mr. Saintsbury is as polite as can be, but you 
feel that all the time he has the keenest possible scent 
for what is essentially rotten in Renan. The recent 
centenary tributes and panegyrics (1923) have done 
nothing to invalidate Mr. Saintsbury’s criticism. Mr. 
Saintsbury is most himself when he is dealing with the 
authors of a generation earlier—the men of 1830. But 
that he is for ever young is proved by the paper on 
Anatole France dated 1923. We hope there is still more 
tocome. Anatole France is now part of the past. We 
still await Mr. Saintsbury’s remarks on the duchesses 
of Marcel Proust who have reduced Mr. Walkley to 
prostrate adoration. 


MATURIN 


(1782-1824). 


By ANTHONY CLYNE. 


OT only is ‘‘ Melmoth the Wanderer "’ by Maturin 

the best of the so-called Gothic romances, but 

his other writings and the author himself possess an 

interest for the curious in by-ways of life and literature 

out of all proportion to the intrinsic importance of 

the subject. The centenary of Maturin’s death is an 
opportunity to touch on all these themes. 

One would never surmise from the tangled horrors 
of “‘ Melmoth” that Charles Robert Maturin was an 
Irish Protestant clergyman. 
in 1782, of Huguenot 


He was born in Dublin 


idealism probably reconciled the ladies of the fashion- 
able parish of St. Peter’s, Dublin, if not the men, 
to such eccentricities as his sticking a wafer on his 
forehead to indicate that he was in the throes of inspira- 
tion and not to be disturbed, or his swathing one leg and 
foot in bandages that by contrast the exquisite contours 
of the other might evoke the admiration of passers-by. 
At one of his parties he very audibly bade his wife 
return to her toilet-table to apply more rouge, and he 
closed the shutters and lit the chandeliers that he 

might dance in the day as 


descent. His grandfather 
had succeeded Swift in the 


Deanery of St. Patrick’s, 
and his father was a govern- 
ment official. Maturin grad- 


uated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. Though he became 2 
a curate for the sake of the 
stipend of £90, he was not 
wanting in his duties as a 
parson. He was a lively 
preacher, the undisciplined 
imaginative power of his 
novels overflowing into his 
sermons. With _ tempera- 
ment impulsive in the 
extreme, extravagant in his 
opinions, expressions and 
actions, he was  neverthe- 
less engaging, with a 
fascinating manner of gentle 
courtesy. His handsome 
face (of which the well- 
known drawing by Brocas is 
doubtless a fair likeness), 


te, 


Ze) 


though it were night. Such 
mild vagaries were merely 
unsophisticated exagger- 
ations of faults and foibles 
common enough and ex- 
citing no remark when kept 
within bounds and concealed 
as others learn to conceal 
them. Most of us are not 
Er pp less foolish but less naive. 
pe Neither these peculiarities 
nor the writing of his bom- 
bastic plays and preposter- 
ous novels interfered with 
the zealous discharge of his 
clerical duties. These duties, 
however, failed to satisfy 
his need of emotional ex- 
pression. Inevitably he 
turned to literature for an 
outlet for the wild imag- 
ination finding small scope 
in sermons and the im- 
passioned sensibility unex- 
hausted by visits to the sick 


and his graceful person, his 
delicate, femininely tender 


The Rev. C. R. Maturin. 
Dra“p by W. Brocas. 


and similar activities. 
His first three novels, 
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written under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Dennis Jasper 
Murphy,” were “ The Fatal Revenge, or the Family 
of Montorio,” published in 1807, “‘ The Wild Irish 
Boy” in 1808, “‘ The Milesian Chief” in 1812. In 
them runs riot the crudity and lack of restraint which 
in ‘“ Melmoth”’ so often forced him disastrously on 
from subtle psychological suggestions and impressive 
grandeur to monstrous physical horrors, failing of effect 
not because they disgust but because they numb the 
imagination. ‘‘ If I possess any talent,’ wrote Maturin, 
“it is that of darkening the gloomy and of deepening 
the sad ; of painting life in extremes and representing 
those struggles of passion when the soul trembles on 
the verge of the unlawful and the unhallowed.’’ But 
when the soul of the reader trembles in sympathy on 
the verge of the abysmal too long, its anxiety is pro- 
longed beyond the limit of endurance and passes into in- 
difference, its faculty of wonder paralysed with fatigue. 

Though the critics mercilessly derided them, Maturin’s 
first novels rapidly obtained a degree of popularity. 
He was following, however, a dying fashion. What he 
attempted had been done during the previous half- 
century by many writers, and by some of them much 
better than in his first stories. There had been a 
plethora of tales of terror. Ten years before Jane 
Austen had satirised this school of fiction in ‘‘ Northanger 
Abbey.” A certain Barrett had parodied it in “ The 
Adventures of Cherubina.’’ The heroine deserted her 
home “ because her father was not picturesque enough 
to be a villain,” and flying to London in search of 
romance, her head stuffed with the foolishness of the 
fiction she had devoured, took Covent Garden Theatre 
for an ancient castle and a shabby third-rate actor for 
a noble cavalier. He assumes the part with agility, 
discarding his name of Grundy for that of Montmorenci, 
inventing a mother (Lady Hysterica Belamour). It is 
excellent mockery. 

The apparatus of terror Maturin employed was worn 
out. It was ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto’’ by Horace 
Walpole, of course, published in 1764, which initiated 
the fashion of Gothic romances, the revival of 
medievalism in which Percy’s “ Reliques”’ played a 
part having this fantastic fiction as a by-product. The 
sham-medieval upholstery is all complete in “ Otranto,” 
but it is merely upholstery. “‘ Otranto”’ inspired 
Clara Reeve, who imitated its absurdities and, in exercis- 
ing greater restraint in the use of the marvellous, 
succeeded only in being still more tedious. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe improved the type vastly by her discretion in 
appeals to our wonder and far finer art in the back- 
ground of her stories. Her descriptions of wild scenery 
are often touched with genius and not unworthy of 
comparison with the landscapes of Salvator Rosa, 
pervaded by a lambent glow of the supernatural. She 
furnished in the concluding chapters natural explana- 
tions, more or less plausible, of the mysterious happen- 
ings during the course of the story. It was a species of 
bathos fatal, as Scott pointed out, to her chances of 
being read more than once. When we know that the 
mysterious knocking, which filled us with such trepida- 
tion at the first perusal, is only the butcher’s boy at 
the side-door we are not thrilled but irritated or bored. 
The next practitioner of any repute was ‘“ Monk” 
Lewis, who was not so serious in his art, piling up 


horrors with more regard to physical nausea than 
psyche'»gical impression and descending occasionally 
to the pure burlesque. He had not the utter lack of 
humour essential to a successful purveyor of horrors. 
The most appalling spectre is vanquished by a smile. 

““Melmoth”’ is unquestionably the best of these 
Gothic romances, but Maturin’s éarlier novels must 
have possessed powerful if disordered and naive imagina- 
tion, for they attracted the notice of Scott, who wrote 
in the Quarterly: ‘‘ We never saw a more remarkable 
instance of genius degraded by the labour in which it 
is employed. He possesses a strong and vigorous 
fancy, with great command of language.” 
wrote to Scott, opening a correspondence which 
continued until his death. Among other benefits of 
Scott’s friendship was a recommendation to Byron, 
thanks to whose good offices his tragedy of ‘‘ Bertram ” 
was produced at Drury Lane in 1816, with Kean in 
the title rdle, running for twenty-two nights and bring- 
ing the author £1,000, eight editions of the book of the 
play being called for before the end of the year. He 
had incurred heavy financial losses by quixotic generosity 
to a friend and was anxious to retrieve his position by 
writing for the stage. ‘‘ Bertram, or the Castle of 
St. Aldobrand,”’ despite the praises of Scott and Byron, 
was the sorriest melodrama and rhetorical fustian. 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Biographia Literaria ’’ contains a scathing 
cziticism in detail of its ‘‘ rant and nonsense,’ to which 
Maturin was restrained only by the dissuasion of 
Scott from retaliating in the preface to his novel, 
“Women.” Coleridge gives a sufficiently full account 
of the play for all who may be interested. 

It caused considerable scandal by its alleged anti- 
religious and immoral sentiments, but Maturin could 
not resist the attractions of notoriety, though thereby 
sacrificing all hope of preferment, and avowed the 
authorship. Flushed with triumph he paid his first. 
and only visit to London, anticipating lionisation by 
society. He was disappointed by the cold reception 
of one who had shone with unrivalled brilliance in 
Dublin assemblies, and returned after a month, com- 
plaining to Murray, his publisher, of ‘‘ never being 
invited to Mr. Lamb’s”’ and not receiving ‘ even 
common civility, which in certain quarters I surely was 
entitled to as an invited stranger.’ His wounded 
feelings found relief in a moving sermon to his 
parishioners on the vanity of worldly pursuits. ‘‘ Ber- 
tram ’’ was followed by two more tragedies, both 
abject failures, and he returned to his romancing with 
“Women, or Pour et Contre ’’ in 1818, ‘‘ Melmoth the 
Wanderer” in 1820 and “ The Albigenses”’ in 1824. 
In 1821 was published a long blank verse effusion, ‘‘ The 
Universe,’”’ which fell extremely flat. Controversy has 
raged as to whether it was Maturin’s work or the manu- 
script of an obliging friend, the Rev. James Wills, 
furnished that he might fulfil an engagement with his 
publisher. The dedication to Coleridge “‘ by his sincere 
admirer ’’ is certainly perplexing after the devastating 
“Critique of Bertram ”’ and Maturin’s resentment, but 
anything was possible to such a man. After his death 
in Dublin on October 30th, 1824, there remained an 
unpublished tragedy, “‘Osmyn.’’ It was acted in 


Maturin 


Edinburgh some years later, the manuscript being 
obtained from Scott, who had intended to edit his 
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remains and write his life if his own financial troubles 
had not prevented this. 

To us Maturin is the author of ‘ Melmoth,” the 
central figure—a kind of combination of Faust and the 
Wandering Jew—one of the great satanic figures in 
literature. Even an outline of the complicated plot 
is impossible. The basic idea of an “ dme damnée” 
searching through a cycle of centuries for some wretched 
being who will consent to take his place and sell his 
soul to eternal perdition for the sake of a prolonged 
existence on earth dowered with supernatural powers— 
this is a magnificent conception which saves a great 
deal of the story from sinking beneath contempt with 
its feverish exaggeration and childishly ferocious 
horrors. Melmoth, with eyes blazing to a_preter- 
natural glare and a laugh that chills the blood as he 
gloats over the human misery which may give him his 
chance of escape, stalks through the book, his adventures 
forming six stories, some contained one within another. 
The outermost story, that of Melmoth’s descendant, 
occupies only a few pages, but these are some of the 
best, with their description of the mansion in Wicklow, 
the death of the miserly uncle, the old women in the 
kitchen with candles stuck in potatoes, smacking their 
lips over the wine the miser has denied himself. The 
other end of the outermost story, where Melmoth, 
having failed to find a victim, is drawn away to the 


awful abyss of Hell amid every possible circumstance 
of physical horror, is a farrago of theatrical terrors. Of 
the stories inset the first, introduced by the hackneyed 
device of a manuscript in a chest, is well done and the 
trick of the inconclusive ending is used very effectively. 
The main action of the book is laid in Spain, and for 
Maturin, a rabid anti-Catholic, Spain meant loathsome 
monks and the dread familiars of the Inquisition. The 
finest part of the book is undoubtedly the story of 
Immalee, the part least like a tale of terror. The story 
of the beautiful child stranded on an uninhabited 
island, growing up a wild and beautiful daughter of 
nature, dwelling in lonely innocence and revered as a 
goddess by the natives who watched her from afar, 
evidently derives its inspiration from Chateaubriand’s 
“ Atala,” written in London in 1801. It has a charming 
idyllic note. ‘“‘ The Lover’s Tale’”’ is an unspeakably 
sad story written with a restraint almost incredible in the 
writer who concocted the grotesqueries of other parts. 
““Melmoth ” made a far deeper and more permanent 
impression abroad than here, especially in France. 
Balzac considered Maturin’s work ‘‘ not less powerful 
than that of Goethe,” and placed him among “ the 
greatest geniuses of Europe.’ But here it is true of 
Maturin’s works now, as when it was written at the 
middle of last century, that ‘‘ we fear few of our readers 
born within the present century have ever seen them.” 


J. C. SQUIRE: 
By R. ELtis 


I 


HERE is a legend, by whom invented I know not, 
that journalism and literature are enemies. 
There is a_ conviction, 


for whom _ earnestness 
takes the place of know- 
ledge, that no journalist FS 
can write decent prose. I | 
do not suppose any facts 
will disturb this conviction 
or destroy this legend ; 
but I should like, all the 
same, to ask the devotees 
of ‘‘ pure literature’”’ to 
reconcile their position 
with the success, in prose, 
of “QO,” Hilaire Belloc, 
Robert Lynd, and J. C. 
Squire. There are others : 
but these four are for- 
midable enough. Of them, 
I am concerned for the 
moment, only with Mr. J. 
C. Squire and with his |F 
friend, whom I apologise 
for not mentioning sooner, |/® 
Solomon Eagle. 

Mr. Squire’s new book* 


firmly expressed by those 


* “ The Grub Street Nights’ 
Entertainments.” By J. C. 
Squire. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
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ROBERTS. 


is his first excursion into modern prose fiction; and 
he has in it immediately reached and established a 
standard which makes many of our popular authors 
look extraordinarily amateur. How has he done this ? 
First, he writes about what 
he knows. This seems a 
simple matter; but any- 
one familiar with modern 
fiction is sadly aware that, 
excepting the masters— 
men like Kipling, Conrad, 
Moore, Galsworthy—a 
great number of authors 
positively prefer to write 
about subjects of which 
they are ignorant. 
Speculative. Daring. 
Vehemently prognosticat- 
ing and prophetic. Sug- 
gestive.  Ingeniously 
hypothetical. Such area 
few of the epithets which 
their admirers apply to 
their work—all of which 
magniloquence merely 
means that the men don’t 
know what they are 
wiiting about. Then 
Mr. Squire is not above 
explaining his knowledge. 
He has none of that 
niggardly vanity which 
assumes the reader's 


Mr, J. C. Squire. 
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omniscience, and gives him no help except the cloudy 
guide of a few discreetly obscure allusions. His 
stories in this volume are nearly all concerned with 
books or newspapers : and those whose lives have been 
led among books and in newspaper offices will find 
them fascinating and easily intelligible. But Mr. 
Squire wants, and deserves, more readers than he could 
find in the narrow world of journalists and bibliophiles, 
and so he introduces the ordinary man to the mysteries. 
This incurable custom of initiation—the good journal- 
ist’s first duty—no doubt explains Mr. Squire’s un- 
popularity with the shriller cliques and claques of 
Chelsea. Their reputation could never survive an 
opening of the mysteries to the vulgar. They want 
magic not mystery—and esoteric enjoyment, not 
education. Then Mr. Squire writes with clearness, 
brevity and wit. Often a reader has gone on to a new 
sentence before he notices the joke in the last, or the 
last but one. In the excellent farce called ‘‘ The Man 
who wrote Free Verse,’”’ there is a paragraph which 
shows this quiet manner of his at its best : 


“* Reggie had gone to bed early that night when the great 
British Bolshevik Revolution broke out. He did not see 
St. Paul’s and Westminster consumed by flames ; he was 
not present when the Queen Victoria Memorial, that idol 
and symbol of a hated aristocracy, was pulled down by 
ropes ; he was still asleep in the most secluded thoroughfare 
in London when the morning boat for Russia left crowded 
with refugees bound for the safest and most prosperous 
monarchist country remaining. The first, in fact, that he 
knew of the change, was the appearance in his bedroom of 
three dirty and hirsute men with pistols, who announced 
themselves as the heads of the British Soviet, Abramovitch, 
Macalister and Evans. Reggie, dazed, took some time to 
pull himself together ; but when he was at last awake, he 
thought they had gone mad, for they clicked to the salute, 
and said, in unison, ‘ The Dawn, Comrade.’ ”’ 


Mr. Squire’s humour is constructive as well as critical. 
Sometimes his irony is a thought too quiet for popular 
appreciation. I shall not be surprised if the story of 
“The Best Seller ’’ did not lead astray many devoted 
wives ; the writing of bad novels seems to need little 
but practice and a perfect, complacent sincerity. 

If there is a general motif which runs through all the 
stories in Mr. Squire’s books, it is the reaction of life on 
literature, and of literature on life. Hilton, the novelist 
who fails ; little Mackenzie Wile, who finds a manuscript 
of Shakespeare’s ; Crewe, who rewrites his own obituary ; 


Fulford, who allows pity for a sick man to overcome his. 


judgment ; Winter, who one night, lecturing, denounces 
himself for the humbug he is; Hawke, who finds the 
flaw in his idol Baxter and covers his hero’s infirmity 
at the expense of truth ; Wigglesworth who “ keeps ” 
a diary—all these men and their problems are illus- 
trations of the dangers which all of us who dabble in 
letters have to encounter. Some time, somehow, the 
moment comes when we have to choose between the 
claims of literature and the claims of life, and however 
our choice goes, there will be some measure of disaster 
and disappointment. 


Il 


Mr. Squire’s earlier work always showed the same 


preoccupation. What chiefly distinguished his journal- 
ism was his refusal to isolate literature. It seems pretty 
obvious that any effort to separate literature from life 
must be a failure; yet every generation sees a deter- 
mined effort to do so, an effort frequently led by 
exceptionally gifted men. The movement known as 
naturalism—believed by its protagonists to be an 
effort to bring literature closer to life—was really 
an attempt at a divorce. Later, the decadents, here 
and in France, were making patterns which had no 
moral significance ; and in their deliberate avoidance of 
a moral contest, they became more ethical than the men 
they were attacking. Diabolism is also a moral 
philosophy. To-day in critics like Mr. James Joyce, 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence on the one hand, and like the more 
extravagant poetasters of England and America on the 
other we have a new attempt to substitute literature for 
life. The greatest men have dealt sometimes in morbid 
conditions, and written of morbid subjects ; but they re- 
mained outside the lives of their characters. Shakespeare 
is not affected by the morals of Hamlet, of Macbeth, of 
Timon or Othello—or rather he is only esthetically 
affected. The moderns make their characters write the 
books ; they have given up control, and the world of 
letters replaces the world of life. 

Against this Mr. Squire has always, consciously or 
unconsciously, protested. Some critics have felt and 
expressed surprise that Mr. Squire in his youth should 
have had so much admiration for Baudelaire as to have 
translated many of his poems. This seems to me quite 
natural. Baudelaire was always keenly concerned with 
the reactions between life and letters. No one of Mr. 
Squire’s period and intent on form could escape an 
interest in the French poetry of the nineteenth century ; 
and it was natural that he should have turned to 
Baudelaire rather than to Verlaine, to Mallarmé or to 
any of the lesser men. For Baudelaire ‘“‘ did not ’’—as 
Mr. Squire once wrote : 


“turn his back on the contemporary world. He looked 
hard and long at it ; he saw it vile and filthy, and described 
the foulness he saw with dreadful realism. He was not one 
of those who avoid life and find happiness by lapping 
themselves in dreams of things more beautiful and serene ; 
countries of content beyond the horizon and ages golden 
through the haze of time. .. . He was perpetually longing 
for something ‘ remote from the sphere of our sorrow,’ but 
he could never surrender himself to a vision of it; for his 
eyes were open, and he saw a horrible world and a black 
universe, terribly anarchic or terribly governed.” 


Mr. Squire is no narrow critic. He can recognise the 
ability in work with which he is evidently not in sym- 
pathy—one of the most judicious notices of ‘* A Portrait 
of the Author as a Young Man ”’ was his—but he has a 
great dislike for pretension. Pretension in art is danger- 
ous and vicious because, sooner or later, it will turn the 
minds of ordinary men and women against all art. It 
is a shocking thing that the word “ poet ” should have 
become for a time almost a word of contempt, or at best 
of amusement. To restore a better condition is the 
work of the true critic; and it is a work which Mr. 
Squire, in his gay as well as in his grave moments, most 
laudably endeavours. 
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From a drawing by W. Rothenstei . J. C. Squire. 
Reproduced, by permission of the artist, from the original drawing of the portrait which appears in “ Twenty-Four Portraits.” Second Series. 
By William Rothenstein. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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THE POETRY OF J. C. SQUIRE. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


Y copy of “ Poems and Baudelaire Flowers ”’ 
(1907), Mr. J. C. Squire’s first book, contains 
an inscription which may truly express a later modesty 
and critical misgiving, but does not suggest the one 
striking quality of the book—its promise, nor the way 
in which that promise was to be fulfilled. Some of the 
poems were written more than twenty years ago, and 
look now as immature as any youthful poet’s verses 
are apt to look to the jaded eyes of men of forty; yet 
there are signs already of the mood and the phrasing 
which are characteristic of the author of some of the 
most beautiful and singular of modern work. None 
of them would be written now, and only one or two 
pieces were preserved in the first collection of Mr. 
Squire’s poems, but the voice and hand of 1904 are the 
voice and hand of 1924. The influence of Baudelaire 
has subsided, the care and skill which Baudelaire taught 
him remain, and more than this, the individual way 
of looking at common things is manifest far more clearly 
now than then. 

The “‘ Poems, First Series”’ of 1918 gathered up a 
few things from the early volumes (“all that I do not 
wish to destroy’’), and added many others which 
transcended the best of them in beauty, and showed 
quite definitely what kind of poet was writing. The 
reprinted verses had revealed a poet concerned with 
realism, as we understand it before thirty, and the new 
verses showed him as a poet who had grown out of 
realism and into something which it is not at all easy 
to fix in a phrase. The realism was real enough, even 
when it ended a poem with : 

“ Fool, exert your will, 
Finish your whisky up, and pay your bill.” 
It was still more real when beauty neighboured the 
ugliness which had fascinated his stare, as in an elegy 
“On a Friend Recently Dead,’ and the stanzas of 
death’s incredibility ending : 

“Like a million others who felt they would never die, 

Like Alexander and Helen the beautiful, 

And the last collier hanged for murdering his trull : 

All done with and buried in an equal bed.”’ 
And most completely real is that strangely sinister, 
horrible and beautiful “‘ The Lily of Malud,” which 
I still cannot read without admiration and revulsion. 
Unusual rhythm, internal rhymes, exotic images, 
mysterious and abhorrent pictures, all the devices of 
this most modern of artists in verse are used to support 
and deepen an impression of unhallowed beauty ; an 
impression that affects the intellect primarily perhaps, 
but also haunts the emotions : 

“Now like little phantom fawns they thread the outer 

lawns 

Where the boles of giant trees stand about in twos 
and threes, 

Till the forest grows more dense and the darkness 
more intense, 

And they only sometimes see in a lone moon-ray 

A dead and spongy trunk in the earth half sunk 

Or the roots of a tree with fungus grey, 

Or a drift of muddy leaves, or a banded snake that 
heaves.” 


It is, as I have suggested, the earlier realism which is 


here perfected. But had Mr. Squire merely stayed 
content with that note and its ingenious repetition, he 
would have been the lesser poet. Another beauty, 
purged of exoticism and the intellectual, came with 
poems like ‘‘ A House,’”’ ‘‘ The March”’ and ‘“ Winter 
Nightfall’; a more delicate and innovating rhythm 
is heard, a quality more simply human or purely 
spiritual : 
‘““ Now very quietly, and rather mournfully, 
In clouds of hyacinth the sun retires, 
And all the stubble-fields that were so warm to him 
Keep but in memory their borrowed fires. 


*“ And I, the traveller, break, still unsatisfied, 
From that faint exquisite, celestial strand, 
And turn and see again the only dwelling-place 
In this wide wilderness of darkening land.” 


This is from “‘ A House,’”’ a poem which might be cited 
to vex those who contend that a poem should be so 
purely objective as to possess not the faintest relation 
to ordinary experience and common emotions ; for the 
beauty of ‘“‘A House” lies only partly in its serene 
movement and music, and partly in its spiritual influ- 
ence. And so might one take many of the poems in 
the two thin, yellow-backed volumes, and in reading 
and rereading become conscious of a singular personality 
in its purest expression, moving towards an image to 
which all the separate beauties of this verse are but as 
shadows and irregular approaches. 

Another thing to remark is Mr. Squire’s fondness for 
a kind of cataloguing poetry. Here is an entrancing 
instance of this fondness—the poem entitled “ Rivers,”’ 
with such a phrase as that of ‘‘ the Volga that turns 
his back upon Europe ”’ : 

“And that aged Brahmapootra 
Who beyond the white Himalayas 


Passes many a lamassery 
On rocks forlorn and frore.” 


But what makes “ Rivers’’ Mr. Squire’s best poem of 
this kind is not the vivid phrasing of this or that foreign 
river, vast and alien, but the fond crooning over the 
rivers of his native west country : 


Okement and Erme and Avon, 
Exe and his ruffled shallows.” 


When his heart thus returns home ours flows with it, 
and we cry with him that our desire is not for the 
foreign and vast, but for the familiar, for the rivers of 
memory, the rivers that flowed in our veins before we 
were : 
‘There is my lost Abana, 
And there is my nameless Pharphar.” 


It is in poetry of this eternal familiarity that Mr. Squire’s 
true gift lies. Even into his later work the intellectual 
passion leaps at times and contends with the spiritual ; 
even yet the old mordant realism bares its jaws ; but 
his finest gift, the gift that makes his work distinguished 
in the rarest company of his fellows, is the gift that 
exalts such poems as “ A Far Place,” “ The Birds ”’ and 
those others I have just named. 

True it is that sometimes the fine poet has been 
subdued to a more immediate demand than poetry can 
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well meet, so that ‘‘ Rivers’’ and ‘“‘ Acacia Tree”’ are 
succeeded by ‘‘ The Rugger Match ”’ and ‘‘ The Stock- 
yard,” though the main cavil at this last is because of 
its raw, intolerable sharing of pain, and its too direct 
disclosure of a harrowing inhumanity. When one has 
so much to be grateful for it is impertinent to complain, 
but it is because the best has been so prized that one is 
discontented with the second best. There are other 
people who will give us all the description in verse we 
can endure, but from this poet we ask querulously for 
that which only he can give us. If we are sometimes 
inclined to speak thus we may be forgiven impatience, 
for it does not lessen our admiration and hope. 


And of one thing no reader will complain—I refer to 
Mr. Squire’s parodies. I cannot quote them here and 
it is unnecessary to do so, for they are notorious. 
Humorous verse is often hard to endure, and in my own 
eyes the most melancholy of books are books of human 
anatomy and books of humorous verse. Mr. Squire’s 
parodies carry their own franchise; the sourest pro- 
tester cannot but relish the wit, the ironic acuteness, 
the critical exactness of ‘‘ Tricks of the Trade” and 
other parodies. I never thought I should shamelessly 
delight in this “‘ not wholly admirable art ” until I read, 
years and years ago, the first exciting parodies of 
J. C. Squire. 


THE BOOKMAN 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


NOVEMBER, 1924. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“ The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until further notice. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

IIl.—-A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BoOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best farewell quoted from English literature. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
OCTOBER. 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Patricia O’Shane, 45, Sin- 
clair Road, W.14, for the following : 

QUEST. 
I freed my soul one day as a bird of its prison bars ; 
I opened the doors of my being and bade it fly, 
And it soared in a fierce ‘wild flight to the infinite stars 
And lost itself in the measureless space of the sky. 


My soul became a wind and wandered along the down 

To whisper among the clover and kiss the ears of the 
wheat ; 

To chase the butterflies, wanton, the peacock and meadow- 
brown, 

To the chalk-faced edge of the cliff where the grasses and 
waters meet. 


My soul became a cloud and drifted across heav’ns face, 

And smiled on the world beneath it, so hurried and far 
away, 

Then sighed for the sorrows of men and wept for a little 
space, 

And melted from tears to laughter, the cloud of an April 
day. 


My soul became as a wave that is blown by the storm- 
wind’s breath 

To wonderful far-off countries a-thrill with strange sounds 
and sights, 


Full of the colour and glamour of the magical, sunburnt 
South, 


With the throb of lang’rous music through the moon-pale, 
dreaming nights. 


In the hush of the morning star, when the dawn’s grey 
fingers feel 


For the deep, soft fold of the veil that covers the face 
of Day, 


My soul crept back to its prison, too wounded for time 
to heal 


The passionate wings of longing that flutter its life away. 
We also select for printing : 


TO CORNWALL. 
When the gold has left the gorse and the green has left 
the bracken 
And the purple of the heather lies no more upon the hill, 


I take my lonely way a-down the roads that lead me¥to 
the town 


But O! my heart is living on the wide moor still! 


~ 


Photo by Marcus Adams. 
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Mrs. Agatha Christie 
and her daughter. 

Mrs. Christie’s new novel, “The Man in the Brown Suit” (John 
Lane), was reviewed in last months Bookman. On page 102, 
she contributes to the symposium on “Has the New Writer 
any Chance?” 
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I can smell the burning peat, I can see the blue smoke 
curling ... 

And .I know the soft winds blow across the cornfields 
from the sea ; 

Then let me turn my steps again to meet the sunshine 
and the rain 

Above the misty Cornish cliffs that beckon still to me. 


(Irene Wintle, The Governor’s House, Camp Hill, 
Newport, I.W.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by Mrs. Harry Blanckensee (Frognal), Mrs. V. Kelsey 
(London, W.), H. Gatty (Christchurch), Dorothea 
Humphreys (Stockport), Edith Limb (Lincoln), Helena 
Derezinska (Strasburg), G. Lawrence Groom (Regent’s 
Park), Phyllis E. Noble (Forest Rise), Pamela Marsh 
(Moorgate), Dora A. Pattinson (Middlesbrough), Doris 
M. Atkinson (Leeds), Winifred Tasker (Gidea Park), 
Pauline Slender (West Kensington), Ruth Harpham 
(London, W.C.), Eileen Newton (Whitby), Marjorie 
Holmes (Bentham), Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), Esther 
Raworth (Harrogate), Liam P. Clancy (Dublin), Isabel 
T. Gogarty (Islington), Beatrice Wood (London, N.W.), 
Muriel A. Grainger (Hampstead), J. T. Jackson (Lewis- 
ham), J. Kilmeny Keith (London, W.), E. Harman 
(Isére, France), J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate), Lucy 
Malleson (London, W.), Margaret Ferguson (East- 
bourne), A. M. Simcock (Manchester), Isobel de Leon 
(Highgate), F. D. Hague (London, W.C.), Dorothy 
Gibbins (Acton), Margery C. Nudd (Yiewsley), V. W. 
Ware (Seine Inferieure, France), Rudolf Robert (West 
Kensington), Ivan Adair (Dublin). 


II.—Tue Prize or Harr A GutNeA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Joyce Holder, Green- 
sands, Swanage, for the following : 

PERSONAL GLIMPSES. By SEWELL STOKEs. 
(Werner Laurie.) 
“Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out.” 
SuckLiNnG, Ballad on a Wedding. 
We also select for printing : 


THE DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 
{By Henry (Collins.) 


““Men may come.’’—TENnyson, The Brook. 


(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants.) 


WAYS THAT ARE WARY. By L. pE Bra. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
** Said the pieman to Simple Simon, 
‘Show me first your penny.’ ’’—Nursery Rhyme, 


(Eleanor Pinnington, 130, Unthank Road, Norwich.) 


THIS ABOVE ALL. By Atmey St. JoHn Apcock. 
(Harrap.) 
“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star.’—Nursery Rhyme. 


(Olive V. Shinnie, 24, Golders Green Crescent.) 


III.—Tue Prize oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
quatrain in praise of wet weather has been 
awarded to J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair 
Road, W.14, for the following : 


IN PRAISE OF WET WEATHER. 


Now God be praised for the autumn days when the rain 
comes pouring down, 

When golf and walking are out of date and my guests go 
back to town, 

And I linger awhile at my library shelves, with only the 
dog to see, 

When a glowing fire gives welcome sweet, and nobody 
comes to tea. 


We also specially commend the quatrains by Alfred 
E. Keys (Stonehouse), Winifred Simmons (Kew), Rosetta 
Barnetti (Hove), Mary Arnold (King’s Langley), Irvine 
Gray (Ipswich), Ruth Jennings (Bristol), S. G. Gillett 
(London, S.W.), B. S. Newman (Oxford). 


IV.—THE Prize oF HatF A GuINEA for the best one 
hundred word review is awarded to A. Boyden, 
27, Glenferrie Road, St. Albans, for the 
following : 
RESTORATION COMEDY—1660-1720. 
By Bonamy Dosree. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Without attempting either to deny or to palliate the 
licentiousness of Restoration Comedy, Mr. Dobrée does 
succeed in enticing one to look more closely and carefully 
at the plays, until one sees in full the brilliance, the scin- 
tillating wit and the art which is behind the general ob- 
scenity of the later seventeenth century drama. In addi- 
tion he gives some very able and penetrating critical 
studies—which, though short, are full of understanding 
and insight—of the principal Restoration dramatists, in- 
cluding Congreve, Wycherley and Etherege. The list of 
plays and the brief bibliography at the end should prove 
useful to students. 


We also select for printing : 
THE LOUGHSIDERS. By Buttock.  (Harrap.) 

A simple story, simply and exquisitely told, of the quiet 
lives of Northern Irish folk: their joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears, their pleasant talk by the hearth, their doings 
at the fair, their toil on the farm. Richard Jebb is the 
central figure—a bachelor of forty-five, with a shrewd, 
philosophic tongue and a warm heart, always ready to 
help his less fortunate neighbours. All the characters are 
fresh and well-drawn; the descriptions of the lough 


country beautifully done, and a vein of rich humour and 
kindly tears runs through the book. 


(Malcolm Hemphrey, Station Road, Aldershot.) 


THE OLD LADIES. By (Macmillan.) 


This vivid picture, drawn with such keen insight and 
understanding and with a touch of grimness, is a master- 
piece of characterisation—a wholly delightful piece of 
delicate art. Mr. Walpole has assumed the réle of a 
beneficent fairy to all ‘‘ the old ladies ’’ who are in such 
need of the sympathy which he creates by the wave of 
his magic wand. Old ladies living alone, watching life 
pass their window, not seeing the changing things that are 
passing in the street below, but dwelling in the fragrance 
of a distant past. It is the greatest character study since 
“ Quality Street.”’ 


(L. Cockayne, Moorside, The Avenue, Leigh, Lancs.) 
LITTLECALVARY. BySypney S. GrirFitH. (Melrose.) 


Mr. Griffith has attempted to do for Welsh peasant 
life what Ian Maclaren did for the Scottish crofter. Ina 
large degree he has succeeded. He has drawn a curiously 
assorted family. Mam, who is so full of faith and withal 
so practical; Dewi, who hovers between musical genius 
and insanity, and Taleisin, the crippled poet-lad and his 
pictures linger in the memory. It is a faithful picture of 
one side of Welsh life, though while, by the plentiful use 
of Welsh idiom and the curious inversions of Welsh grammar, 
Mr. Griffith has succeeded in conveying a sense of atmo- 


sphere, he sometimes tries the patience of his English 
readers, 


(Wm. J. May, Winton Lodge, Gosport.) 


We also specially commend the reviews of W. Bernard 
Livermore (Crouch End), John P. Learmain (Hamp- 
stead), Marjorie Holmes (Bentham), Mabel Etchells 
(Wallasey), H. F. Smart (London, S.E.), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Dolor Vaghya (Regent’s Park), D. E. A. 
Rash (Diss), G. Ralton Barnard (York), Dora Kennedy 
(Ulster), Pamela Marsh (London, E.C.), C. F. Derrick 
(London, S.W.), William Sinclair (Birmingham), Helena 
Derezinska (Strasburg), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), 
D. M. Atkinson (Leeds), F. G. Peacey (Churchdown). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to Miss D. Dawson, 
4, The Grove, Westward Ho! North Devon. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All Communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAaut’s House, WARWICK 
SguarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The Christmas Number of THE BOooKMAN, in 
addition to all usual features and four large Illus- 
trated Supplements dealing 
with the books of the 
season, will contain por- 
traits of George Bernard 
Shaw and Joseph Conrad, 
reproduced in colour from 
oil paintings by Walter 
Tittle, for which special 
sittings were given last 
spring, and articles on 
Bernard Shaw, by William 
Archer and Robert Lynd ; 
“A Talk with Mr. Shaw 
about Saint Joan,” by 
Walter Tittle; ‘The 
Plays of Bernard Shaw,” 
by Graham Sutton, and 
“G. B. S. at Home,” by 
St. John Adcock. Other 
literary contents will 
include ‘‘ Congreve,” by 
George Saintsbury; ‘ Dr. 
Donne,” by Laurence 
Binyon; *‘A Story Writer 
for Children,’ by J. B. Priestley; ‘“ The River 
of Life,’ by Martin Armstrong; ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,” by Alfred Noyes; ‘Stephen Crane,” by 
Edwin Pugh; ‘“‘The Young Man Merciful,” by 
Mary Webb; ‘“ Pepys,’ by C. E. Lawrence ; 
Traveller's Joy,” by Thomas Moult ; Butler, 
Dull and Delightful,’ by George Sampson ; 
“Adam Carse,” by Rodney Bennett; “ Wales in 
Fiction,’ by Ernest Rhys, etc. 

Among the numerous illustrations will be a 
Portfolio of Colour Pictures by E. J. Detmold; 
presentation plates in colour by Kay Neilsen, 
Lewis Baumer, Gladys Peto, etc. ; full page drawings 
of Sir A. Conan Doyle, W. B. Maxwell and Stacy 
Aumonier, by Kathleen Shackleton; Hugh Wal- 
pole, by Walter Tittle ; G. Bernard Shaw, by Joseph 
Simpson ; full page portraits of A. E. W. Mason, 
Ellen Key, Mark Twain, Sibyl Thorndike, etc., 
and many drawings and photographs of Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw and of scenes and characters from 
** Saint Joan” and other of his plays. 

Last year’s Christmas Number of THE BOOKMAN. 
was very largely over-subscribed before the date of 
publication and it was impossible to supply the 


Camera portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


numerous orders that arrived after the edition was 
exhausted. To avoid similar disappointments this 
year, our readers are urgently advised to place their 
orders at once, as, owing to mechanical difficulties, 
the Number cannot be reprinted. 


Had Stevenson lived longer and written his 
autobiography—and, being the man he was, it 
seems likely he would 
have done that—I believe 
he would have told us 
everything about himself 
that Mr. J. A. Steuart has 
now told us about him in 
his “* Robert Louis Steven- 
son: Man and Writer” 
(2 vols. ; 32s.; Sampson 
Low), and one is justified 
of that belief not only by 
all that we otherwise 
know of him, but by cer- 
tain of his letters and by 
some of the long-suppressed 
verses that he preserved 
through all his wander- 
ings and that Mr. Hellman 
and the Boston Bibliophile 
Society have now made 
accessible in the Tusitala 
edition of the Poems. 
I can imagine that 
Stevenson would be quietly 
amused at the fuss that is being made over these 
revelations in some quarters, and that he would 
be the first to rebuke those critics who have been 
accusing Mr. Steuart of bad taste because he has 
written the plain truth. When all is said, what is 
unpleasant of this truth makes a very small part 
of two very large volumes; it falls into its right 
place in the story of Stevenson’s life and seen in 
due perspective casts a shadow over a few of his 
early years but, unless we are incorrigibly foolish, 
we can leave that shadow behind us, where it 
belongs, and need not walk in it to the end, any 
more than he did himself. After Henley’s unmerci- 
ful disclosures everyone knew something of Steven- 
son’s youthful lapses, and Mr. Steuart has simply 
filled in the details so that the worst is made clear 
and there is no room left for the curious to imagine 
that it was worse than it was. Another good 
result of Mr. Steuart’s sensible candour is that, 
incidentally, it vindicates Stevenson’s father. 
Hitherto we have been left to suppose that his 
harshness toward his son, his anger with and rather 
bitter estrangement from him, at one period, arose 
out of their religious disagreements, so that he 


Mr. J. A. Steuart. 
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seemed bigoted and inexcusably 
intolerant, and one was inclined to 
blame him for an undue severity ; 
but when the full facts are fairly set 
out they amply justify any father’s 
displeasure. Surely, it is as 
narrow minded, in a sense as 
prudish, in your dashing Bohemian 
to be unable to sympathise with 
the nice conventionalities of the 
respectable as for the respectable 
to be unable to sympathise with 
the revolutionary vagaries of the 
Bohemian ; and I shall not easily be 
persuaded that the maturer Stevenson would wish 
that anything of his doing should be hidden in 
order to make himself appear better if the suppression 
involved making his father appear not quite so 
good, so magnanimous as he was. But we are 
making too much of all this. Let us be glad 
that everything has at last come out ; that there can 
be no more portentous whisperings in corners ; that 
the secrets are given away, and 
“What gives rise to no little surprise, 
Nobody seems one penny the worse.” 

Mr. Steuart throws new light on the quarrel 
between Stevenson and Henley; he has drawn on 
unpublished material and on the recollections of 
many who knew Stevenson in his earlier and later 
years and adds appreciably to our knowledge of 
him. He dissipates the legend that “no one was 
ever proof against the ineffable, all-conquering 
charm of Stevenson”; but that was always ob- 
viously a legend, for some of his young eccen- 
tricities, mannerisms, swaggerings, self-conceits 
could not but have been more irritating than 
attractive for most people. But he outgrew those 
crudities, and even while 


Miss Radclyffe Hall, 
author of “The Unlit Lamp” (Cassells). 


ship of that friend of the lepers, 
Father Damien, the passionate 
sympathy and dogged persistence 
with which he fought for the 
rights of his island king, Mataafa, 
of the affection and reverence he 
won from the natives among 
whom he lived, the love and loyalty 
he inspired in those who came into 
closest contact with him, to feel 
that your old admiration of him 
was not misplaced, that, indeed, 
he was a sort of man who can 
carry these new disclosures on his 
back without stooping under the burden. 


Lest you should suspect that his most uncom- 
promising biographer fails to appreciate him, let 
me quote something of Mr. Steuart’s final judgment. 
Having told all his story, and criticised the man and 
his works, “‘ In the whole history of English litera- 
ture,” writes Mr. Steuart, “‘ there does not shine a 
braver, more devoted spirit than Robert Louis 
Stevenson. ... I have not concealed his follies, 
He was human, and therefore fallible ; in certain 
clear-shining virtues which outweigh many faults 
he was (as I like to think) human also; and these 
too I have endeavoured to set forth as they were. 
I have said that he can bear the truth ; and on that 
principle this book is written... . I do not find 
that he ever failed a friend in the hour of need... . 
it was a principle of his nature to abhor meanness, 
chicanery, and all that goes with these. Above 
all, there shines in him an unflinching fidelity, a 
consuming devotion to an ideal. Of the shirker, 
the coward, there was not an atom in his com- 
position.”” And from his courage, he says, came, 
‘‘almost as a matter of course, other virtues in 
which he was conspicuous 


he indulged them there 
was a riper, sweeter, more 
gracious depth in his 
character that atoned for 
them to those who were 
intimate enough with him 
to be aware of it. Who 
can doubt that the charm 
was in himself which 
reaches us through his 
letters, through many of 
his essays and in ‘the 
‘** Child’s Garden,” even if 
none of his contemporaries 
had borne testimony 
to finding it in things that 
he said and did? You 
have only to read again in 
Mr. Steuart’s pages such 
matters as how he flamed 
into indignant champion- 


Miss Katharine Haviland Taylor, 
author of “ Real Stuff” (Methuen). 


—generosity, love of 
justice, an eager humanity, 
a passion for the happi- 
ness of the race.” When 
this is to be said of a 
man at the finish you can 
afford to be honest about 
his errors. You may not 
accept all Mr. Steuart’s 
other opinions; some of 
his comments are debat- 
able; but he is to be 
congratulated on having 
given us a full biography 
of Stevenson on lines that 
Stevenson himselflaid down 
in his essays ; a biography 
that is as ably written as it 
is impartial, and has the 
crowning merit of being 
profoundly interesting. 
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“ Robert Louis Stevenson: His 
Work and His Personality,’ a 
volume containing articles and 
poems on Stevenson by Sir Sidney 
Colvin, Sir James Barrie, Edmund 
Gosse, Lloyd Osbourne, Neil 
Munro, Alfred Noyes, Eve Blantyre 
Simpson, Charles Lowe, St. John 
Adcock, S. R. Crockett, H. C. 
Beeching, and other well known 
writers, will be published this month 


by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton in 
the Bookman Library series. It will 
be illustrated with many portraits of Stevenson, 
and his family and photographs of places associated 
with him. 


Miss Vera Brittain, author of ‘“‘ The Dark Tide” 
and Not Without Honour,’ has completed her 
third novel, ‘‘ The Banquet,’ which is to be pub- 
lished shortly. It is a study in the psychology of 
@ supersensitive son of newly-rich parents. Miss 
Brittain is at present touring and gathering material 
for a series of lectures she is to deliver on the work 
of the League of Nations. 


It is no uncommon thing, even though woman 
has so largely emancipated herself, for a daughter 
to be sacrificed, or to sacrifice herself, for the comfort 
and wellbeing of her father, her mother, and other 
members of her family, and I don’t think this 
problem has ever been more poignantly or power- 
fully handled than it is by Miss Radclyffe Hall in 
“The Unlit Lamp” (Cassells). There are more 
Joan Ogdens in the world 
than most of us suspect, 
for they are offered up on 
the family altar in private, 
and outside their own 
immediate circle nobody 
knows their story of 
broken ambitions, hopes for 
ever deferred and wasted 
lives. It is a very able 
and remarkable novel, 
and distinctly one that 
should be read in all 
families where there are 
daughters. Miss Radclyffe 
Hall was born in England 
and is of British parent- 
age; her mother is an 
American, and she has 
spent very happy years 
in the U.S.A., and con- 
fesses to an ambition to see 
her books successful in that 
country. She began by 
writing poetry, dictating 


Miss Vera Brittain. 


Author of “ Aspects‘of the Modern Short Story” (University of London 
Press) reviewed in this Number. 


her first poem to her mother 
when she was three years old, and 
a little volume of such early 
efforts, some dictated before she 
could write, shows distinct promise 
of her later sense of beauty and 
rhythm. She has published several 
volumes of poems, one, “ Songs 
of Three Counties,’ having an 
appreciation by Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham by way of preface. Many 
of her songs have been set to 
music by Coleridge Taylor, 
Liza Lehmann, and other well-known composers. 
“The Forge,” Miss Radclyffe Hall’s first novel 
(published last January by Messrs. Arrowsmith), 
was begun and finished at intervals while she was 
engaged on “ The Unlit Lamp,” which she was 
writing on and off for three years, carrying the MS. 
with her on her travels, and writing it largely in 
hotel bedrooms in Florence, Northern Italy, Nor- 
mandy, Paris, for she is able to work anywhere 
and under any disadvantageous circumstances when 
she is so possessed by her theme as she was by 
that of ‘“‘ The Unlit Lamp.” She is a Fellow of 
the Zoological Society, and makes a hobby of the 
breeding and showing of dogs. 


Miss Katharine Haviland Taylor, whose delight- 
ful novel, ‘“‘ Real Stuff” (Methuen) was reviewed in 
THE BookMaN last month, tells me that she likes to 
write for the enjoyment of young people of all 
ages. In “ Real Stuff,” she says, “ I chose an old, 
dilapidated house for the back curtain; against 
this I set a girl who was con- 
tent to permit discontent to 
rule her; I then, through 
the introduction of a Prince 
Charming in the guise of a 
neighbour, showed what 
might be done with old 
materials and a new energy. 
I also asserted in the book 
the necessity of agirl’s know- 
ing (even better than what 
she earns) what she spends. 
The theme was almost a 
tract in my mind before I 
wrote it.. I am of the de- 
cided opinion that girls to 
make good home-makers 
must know the value of 
money, and I am even more 
certain that the most per- 
fect contentment is gained 
by the young woman who 
realises the responsibility 
of keeping house and 
making a home, and who 


Mr. A, C. Ward. 
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adequately prepares herself for 
this great work.” 

Miss Taylor is the daughter 
of an American clergyman. 
She has contributed about a 
hundred short stories to English 
and American magazines, and 
since 1917 has published nine 
books of fiction, poetry and 
travel. Her travels took her 
all about Europe and she lived 
for some while in Italy, and for 
some while in England, and 
says she hungers wistfully now 
at times “for the mists of 
London and the grey light that 
hangs over the Thames at dusk 
—that grey light which hangs 
a chiffon ball round every 
street lamp and makes every- 
thing seem so gentle—so kind.”’ 
She thinks we have here what 
America has not—the fine art of slow living; and 
most of us who live here think that is one of the 
arts we have lost. 


Photo : Madame Yevonde. 


The Annual Dinner of the Robert Louis Stevenson 
Club (London Branch) will be held at the Connaught 
Rooms on November 13th, when the Editor of 
THE BookKMAN is to take the Chair and talk about 
“Stevenson Himself.’’ 


“The Stricken Peasant, and Other Poems,’ by 
C. Henry Warren, is to be published this month 
by Messrs. Selwyn & Blount. 


Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall inform me they have 
acquired the publishing rights in Messrs. Chapman & 
Dodd’s well-known Abbey Classics, and have just 
added to the series ‘‘ Heliodorus,” with an intro- 
duction by George Saintsbury, and Dr. Johnson’s 
‘* Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,” 
with an introduction by John Freeman. 


“ Virginia’s Husband,’ a new 


whose brilliant new novel, “ Tents of Israel,” is published 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 


Round House,” by Marion St. 
John Webb, a story of a small 
boy who finds a queer family, 
with a retired postman as 
lodger, living in a pillar-box, 
illustrated with forty drawings 
and a frontispiece in colour by 
“Robin”; and The ’Nor- 
mous Saturday Fairy Book,” 
edited by Marjory Royce and 
containing a story for every 
Saturday morning and evening 
of the year by the editor, by 
Barbara E. Todd, Moira Meighn 
and Mrs. Webb, with a coloured 
frontispiece and numerous 
illustrations by Mary Stella 
Edwards and G. L. Stampa. 
Miss G. B. Stern, Mr. Clive Holland is engaged 
on a book about Paris which 
is to appear in Messrs. Seeley, 
Service’s Things Seen series. His ‘‘ Normandy and 
Brittany,” in the same series, has just been pub- 
lished, and another book of his, ‘‘ Flanders and 
Hainault,” is to be issued forthwith as one of the 
artistic Picture Guides published by the Medici 
Society. 


A delightful book of gossip about books and 
authors, ‘‘A London Book Window,” by James. 
Milne, is to be published this month by Mr. John 
Lane. 


The author of the immensely popular “ Alf’s 
Button,” Mr. W. A. Darlington, has written a new 
farcical novel, ‘“‘ Egbert,’ which Messrs. Herbert 
Jenkins are publishing immediately. 


It is regretted that in our last number we did 
not mention that the original drawings of Mr. 
H. G. Wells and Mr. G. K. Chesterton, by Kapp, 
are in the collection of Mr. Vernon Roberts, by 
whose courtesy they were reproduced. 
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novel in the whimsical light - 
comedy vein, by Mrs. Florence A. 
Kilpatrick, will be published this 
month by Messrs. Nash & Grayson. 
Messrs. Newnes, who are publishing 
a popular edition of Mrs. Kil- 
patrick’s books, have just added to 
the series “‘ Our Elizabeth Again,” 
admirably illustrated by Mr. 
Thomas Henry. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

In “A Book of Verse for Boys’ 
(2s. 6d. ; Grant Richards) Mr. C. Henry 
Warren has made an admirably selected 
anthology of poems old and new that 
should specially appeal to boys. In the 
three sections—the poetry of action, of 
things commonplace, and of romance— 
the poem that tells a story predominates, 
and the poems of sentiment or reflec- 
tion are simple and clear and well suited: 


Two books for children that 
Messrs. Stanley Paul are publishing 
for this Christmas are ‘“‘ The Little 


whose new sketches of country life and 
character, “ Downland Echoes,” is pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


for the readers for whom they are 
intended. Mr. Warren has drawn 
judiciously on the ancient ballads, on 
the great and minor poets all down the 


Rev. Victor L. 
Whitechurch, 
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centuries, including a good many of our own day. The 
book has been excellently planned and the plan has been 
so excellently carried out that the book is essentially, 
its title indicates, a book of verse for boys. 


Those of us who have revelled in Mr. Maxwell’s ‘‘ Un- 
known Surrey,” ““ Unknown Sussex,”’ etc., will be delighted 
that he undertook the task of preparing ‘‘ Wembley in 
Colour’ (21s.; Longmans), a charming souvenir of the 
great British Empire Exhibition. We can well imagine 
the problems that must have faced him in the attempt to 
give a fair idea of so vast an area in so small a compass, 
but with great ingenuity he has fitted in a pleasing variety 
of effects, adding numerous little pencil touches (all of 
which are characteristic of the various colonies against 
which they appear) to the many full-sized colour pictures, 
and we congratulate him on the result. We can safely 
prophesy that ‘“‘ Wembley in Colour ’”’ will wend its way to 
all parts of the earth. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY 
CIRCLE. 


October 1st.—At the first meeting of the autumn session, 
Mr. W. B. Maxwell gave an address on ‘‘ Thought and 
Life,”’ with the Editor of THE BooKMan in the chair. 
Mr. Maxwell has a charm of personality which is as effective 
on the platform as in his books, and he held a large and 
critical audience closely interested while he spoke of the 
conflict between the claims of thought and action. ‘‘ If 
we think too long,’’ he said, ‘‘ we deteriorate in our power 
of action ; if we are too active we lose the power of thought. 
Life must be lived, not dreamed. Yet if we do not think 
about life it really is no more substantial than a dream. It 
isn’t life until we think of it.’’ He illustrated his argument 
by references to men of action who had been great thinkers, 
and by some deeply interesting anecdotes of his own ex- 
periences during the war, incidentally touching on the 
significant revival of Emerson’s influence. He protested 
that too many of us do not think before we act; do not 
form a definite plan and carry it out. ‘‘ Too many of our 
actions are merely reactions. If we have plans made by 
thought they are destroyed by accident. We let them go. 
Life takes hold of us, making us helpless.’’ There is mental 
unrest and distress and confusion all over the world because 
““men and women feel they should be lords of themselves, 
and are not.” 

Mr. Lewis Hind opened the debate that followed with 
a witty and amusing speech in which he denied the power 
of thought ; we do not think, he said, we act on instinct 
and impulse, and fancy we have thought ; and he rather 
sinfully made fun of great Victorian philosophers who were 
photographed with bulging foreheads supported on their 
fingers in order that their admirers might behold them 
thinking. Mr. Maxwell was very ably supported by 
Dr. Mullins, Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, Mr. A. H. Capern, Mr. 
William Blane, Mr. Derry and Mr. Peter Struthers, among 
subsequent speakers, but Mr. H. A. Jones joined Mr. Hind 
in denying that thought played any important part in our 
life. As, however, he rose again later to say, in reply to 
another of the audience, that “‘ life without thought would 
be paradise,”’ he left an impression that nowadays we must 
be thinking very hard, for we are certainly still a long way 
from paradise. 


October 15.—An equally large and interested audience 
gathered to hear Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’s brilliant and 
suggestive address on ‘‘ The Creative Imagination.’ The 
chair was taken by Mr. G. B. Burgin (a most admirable 
chairman) who, in some delightfully entertaining and 
revealing introductory remarks, touched on the use a 
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novelist made of material that he found in everyday life, 
and had the audience laughing over his story of how an 
interviewer was deceived by an impersonated celebrity. 
Beginning with the assertion that “ as regards the novelist’s 
creative gift, that of creating men and women, Balzac holds 
the field in France, and Trollope, though he has rivals, in 
England,”’ Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes proceeded to justify, very 
ably and forcefully, this faith that is in her. ‘‘ Both 
Thackeray and Dickens have very much more seized the 
popular imagination,’’ she agreed, ‘‘ but neither of them 
can compare with the creative imaginative gift of Anthony 
Trollope’ ; and Nathaniel Hawthorne, whose opinion the 
speaker quoted, was the only one of his contemporaries who 
recognised this. She illustrated her theme by discussing 
the creative power of Jane Austen, Emily Bronté (the only 
one of that wonderful family who was “a purely creative 
artist ’’), Tolstoy (‘‘ it seldom happens that a great novelist 
can mix creation and reminiscence in the same way as did 
Tolstoy ’’), and dealt with the methods of work of Hugh 
Walpole, the Baroness von Hutten, Pett Ridge, Britten 
Austin, de Vere Stacpoole, and other modern authors. 
‘“‘T was amused and interested,’’ she remarked, “ to find 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw has to reject many of his ideas, 
and that he considers good writing represents about two per 


cent. of the notions that present themselves. But he also 
says that it takes much longer to revise a page than to 
write it. He is perhaps the only author living who actually 
first writes his work in shorthand, after which it is tran- 
scribed by his secretary on a typewriter.’ The intense 
interest taken in the address was proved by the number 
of speakers who took part in discussing it, these including 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, Miss Peggy Webling, Mr. Patrick 
MacGill, Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon, Dr. Mullins, Mr. Edwin 
Pugh, Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, Mr. Neville, Mrs. Champion 
de Créspigny, Mr. R. L. Mégroz, and two other members 
whose names the reporter failed to discover. 


PROGRAMME FOR NOVEMBER, 


Meetings at Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 7.30 for 8 o’clock. 
Chairman ; Editor of THE BookMAN 
November 5th 
Mr. Epwin Pucu, ‘‘ No Humorist need Apply ” 
November 19th 
Mrs. C. A. NIcHOLsoN, “ Literary Fodder ” 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mrs. SopHIE HINE, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


Rew 


Books. 


THE DIFFICULT ART OF THE 
SHORT STORY.* 

The title of Mr. Alfred Ward’s book, ‘‘ Aspects of the 
Modern Short Story,’’ may suggest limitations which 
happily he does not observe, for the best of his chapters 
are perhaps those in which he drops history for analysis 
and thereby approaches the provocative question, How 
should a short story be written? Formally he does not 
pursue that question, but it is always in his mind, and 
so makes his book more interesting, as well as more valuable, 
than a mere recital of plots and plans might be. 

Happily, again, he studies his own preferences, and 
thus pricks our questions when a list of his subjects comes 
before us, for his range is decidedly queer—from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne to Conan Doyle, Ambrose Bierce to Henry 
James, George Meredith to Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, Joseph 
Conrad to Leonard Merrick, and a shining host besides ; 
and of all it is Conrad that he admires—‘‘ challenging the 
heretics to find his peer anywhere among the novelists of 
English literature.” Amusing is Mr. Ward’s assertion 
that Conrad’s admirers do not shout from the housetops : 
if they did, in a vain effort to outshout Mr. Ward’s 
generosities, the stable heavens would fall like broken 
glass. But this exuberance of worship does not prevent 
Mr. Ward from gazing narrowly at 2 typical short story 
of Conrad’s, ‘‘ Typhoon,” in order to find out how it is 
done, of what strands it is composed, with what laborious 
cunning those strands are interwoven : 

‘“‘ Every available ray of light must be cast upon MacWhirr, 
so that every plane and every angle on every side shall be 
seen—remembering that in this particular instance the planes 
and angles are comparatively few. Five main channels of 


evidence are drawn upon by Conrad in witness to MacWhirr’s 
character : 

(1) Direct external description—of physiognomy, etc. 

(2) The man seen in action. 

(3) The evidence of the shipbuilders. 

(4) Evidence from MacWhirr himself—in letters to his 

parents and his wife. 
(5) Evidence from Rout and Jukes, ship’s officers, 


“Over against the completely-rounded presentation of 
MacWhirr, it is interesting to set the little but sufficient sketch- 
portrait of his wife, who is memorably characterised in two 
or three side-references scattered in the early pages of ‘ Typhoon.’ 
There may thus be viewed side by side, in the same story, 
examples of Conrad’s brilliant lightning sketches and his 
solidly-moulded figures.” 

* “Aspects of the Modern Short Story: English and 


American.” By Alfred C. Ward. With 22 Portraits. 7s. 6d. 
(University of London Press.) 


Mr. Ward supports this distinction of the elements by 
quotations and shows, es I humbly think, a very acute 
understanding of the Conradian method when it was 
most energetic, swift and valuable; and he suggests the 
possible usefulness of such an analysis if it were applied to 
the longer novels—a task outside his present scope. 

More illuminating still is the analytical method applied 
to that most unrelenting enalyst, Henry James. Inevitably 
“The Turn of the Screw ”’ is chosen for examination, and 
the advantage of James’s own comments is freely used. 
The problem for Henry James was one of abstinence : 

“He recognised that although it might be a simple matter 
to set it down in crude and blundering terms, what was actually 
required for perfect artistic presentment was a most carefully- 


guarded leading of the reader, so that the theme should be 
exempt from all risk of crude and blundering interpretation.” 


It is of course the province of ‘‘ The Turn of the Screw ”’ 
to present—or as Mr. Ward says, convey—an impression of 
moral evil which can never be clearly stated but which 
the reader must be stimulated into conceiving for himself, 
as the main element of this story : ‘‘ Only make the reader's 
general vision of evil intense enough”; that was the 
novelist’s task as he saw it himself and as he accomplished 
it. Mr. Ward’s concern in these chapters is, as I have 
indicated, not so much esthetic appreciation as analysis 
of method and the erection of practical fingerposts as 
thickly as may be upon the highways of modern letters ; 
but I confess that he pleases me more when he considers the 
particular problems of a difficult art, as in this chapter on 
James, than when he devotes his intelligence to distinguish- 
ing the familiar parts of the detective story, or composing a 
running comment upon the short stories of Mr. Stacy 
Aumonier. His interpretation of Tchekov’s method in 
the light of Katherine Mansfield’s examples is itself a 
gentle reproof to him on this point, and I need add nothing 
in the way of remonstrance except on turning back to 
his first chapter and reading with renewed irritation a 
few pages on Jesus Christ as a short-story teller: ‘‘ His 
manner and style embody elements which cannot be 
ignored by any (readers as well as writers) who aim to 
reach an understanding of perfect literary technique in 
regard to the short story.”” The illustration is unnecessary, 
and persons who need a lesson in simplicity are in- 
capable of learning lessons. But it would be difficult to 
find a pin-point for any other complaint to lodge upon in 
this close and careful survey. 

JouN FREEMAN. | 
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THE CONRAD-HUEFFER PACT.* 


All is grist in these days to the devout Conradian’s 
mill. Even the tentative fragment on which Conrad 
and Mr. Hueffer collaborated some score of years ago— 
for they attempted more things together than are repre- 
sented by ‘‘ Romance ”’ and “‘ The Inheritors ’’—possesses 
an interest now that is rather disproportionate to its 
actual merits. In a foreword Conrad humorously pretends 
that he hardly remembers ever doing it on purpose— 
and yet he submits to his colleague's persuasiveness and 
at the moment in which his literary reputation is at 
its mountain-height, allows it to be dragged forth and 
republished from the periodical in which it was first printed ! 
But, then, that mountain-high moment happened coin- 
cidentally to be a moment when inflated prices were 
being offered for Conrad’s work. And improved com- 
mercial values, as we know in the case of other famous 
writers, move us in a mysterious way even our blunders 
to reprint. 

Still, most people will be ready to overlook the blunder 
in the instance of ‘‘ The Nature of a Crime "'—if it be a 
blunder—for the literary attraction of the volume depends 
mainly on extrinsic circumstances. If we are unable to 
find anything in the story itself to divert us, apart from 
one or two thoughtful and nobly expressed asides about 
love and life and death, it is perhaps because the book 
consists of a series of letters. And the epistolary form of 
story had been mastered neither by Conrad or Mr. Hueffer 
at the time they employed it—they gave up the venture, 
in fact, after they had written seventeen thousand words. 

The letters are addressed to a married woman with whom 
the writer is in love. They are mainly a confession. For 
he, the guardian of a young man who has lately married, 
has been appropriating to his own purpose the trust- 
moneys, and he has decided to commit suicide rather 
than face exposure. Therefore he uses the few hours 
left to him in the best possible way—by declaiming anew 
his love for her in a remarkably detached manner, and 
also by telling her of his magnanimous attempt to wean 
her husband from a habit of drug-taking. In connection 
with this point, by the by, one may question the proba- 
bility of the lover's secret agreement with the chemists 
who supply the drug: 


“IT have persuaded your chemists to reduce very gradually 
the strength of chloral, so that the bottles contain nearly half 
water. And Robert perceives no difference. Now of course it 
is very important that he shall not know of the trick that is 
being so beneficently played on him—so that, in case he should 
go away or for one reason or another change his chemists, it 
must be carefully seen to that instead of pure chloral he obtains 
the exactly diluted mixture. In this way he may be brought 
gradually to drinking almost pure water.” 


The letter-writer is altogether too quixotic and serene- 
minded to die. And as the fragment breaks off (it does 
not ostensibly break off; Mr. Hueffer, indeed, claims that 
the story is well-rounded), he has his reprieve. 

An appendix to the story takes the form of ‘‘ A Note on 
‘ Romance,’’”’ and those readers who have always been 
puzzled as to how two people go about their task of writing 
one novel will find it very useful. For Mr. Hueffer throws 
light on the collaborators’ way of working in at least one 
instance—a very important instance in comparison with 
most literary collaborations. ‘‘ Romance’’ was mainly 
written, it seems, by Mr. Hueffer, though the fourth part 
is entirely Conrad’s work, and Conrad scored the rest of 
the manuscript with many interpolations. And we have 
several extracts from that scored manuscript, and very 
enlightening they are. The Conrad passages in the follow- 
ing example are in roman type, Mr. Hueffer’s in italics : 


“To yesterday and to-day I say my polite ‘vaya usted con 
dios.’ What are these days to me? But that far-off day of 
my romance, when from between the blue and the white bales 
in Don Ramon’s darkened store-room, at Kingston, I saw the 
door open before the figure of an old man with the tired, long, 
white face, that day I am not likely to forget. I remember 
the chilly smell of the typical West Indian store, the indescribable 


* “ The Nature of a Crime.” By Joseph Conrad and Ford 
Madox Hueffer. 5s. (Duckworth.) 


EDWARD ARNOLD 
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smell of damp gloom, of locos, of pimento, of olive oil, of new 
sugar, of new rum; the glassy double sheen of Ramon’s great 
spectacles, the piercing eyes in the mahogany face, while the tap, 
tap, tap of a cane on the flags went on behind the inner door ; 
ae ‘click of the latch, the stream of light . 


It was always likely that there would be a treasure-hunt 
in Joseph Conrad’s workshop after he had left it. And 
it is just as well, perhaps, that the stray chips should come 
to us through the authoritative agency of his one-time 
partner. 


Tuomas 


. WITH A TALE, FORSOOTH, HE 
COMETH.”* 


We all know those literary wiseacres who offer you the 
infallible recipe for making piles of money. You want 
to read a score or so short stories from the biggest-circu- 
lation weeklies, they say ; deduct from them the formula 
of their construction, plot a working graph, and there 
you are. It all sounds plausible enough: nevertheless 
we have never seen any of those same wiseacres profiting 
by their own advice. Perhaps, after all, there is a kink 
somewhere ? There is. No formula will help you to fat 
cheques, no graph will fill your post with appealing letters 
from editors, unless first of all, and instinctively, you know 
how to tell a tale. ‘‘ With a tale, forsooth, he cometh to 
you, with a tale which holdeth children from play, and old 
men from the chimney corner.’’ It sounds so very obvious ; 
but there was never a best-seller yet, from Ethel M. Dell to 
the latest discovery of the Saturday Evening Post, who, 
whatever piffle and sobstuff he was willing to ladle out, 
did not first of all know the secret of how to tell his tale. 
No schools of journalism can teach it, nor any literary 
wiseacre give away the recipe for it. Either you have it, 
or you have it not. 

And as with the best-seller, so with that more precious 
product, the art story. You cannot take a dozen or so 
volumes like those under review and, having read them, 
say: Thus and thus is the short story made. There are 
so many things to be taken into account—subject-matter, 
personality and even nationality. One thing only must 
be common to all short stories—their brevity: for the 
rest they will be as varied as God made their authors. 
Here for instance is Maupassant ; without a doubt he had 
the secret and had it supremely. But so had Tchekov ; 
and the method of the story-telling of the one was as far 
removed from the method of the other as their personalities 
could make it and the characteristics of their respective 
nationalities. For Maupassant the short story was a 
convex mirror, within whose round gilt frame all things 
show in diminished but beautifully sharp perspective, 
till every petal in the roses in that far bowl shows tiny 
but vivid with a loveliness that is intensified in proportion 
as it is diminished ; and all is cut off from the surround- 
ing wall, gathered amazingly within the confines of that 
round gilt frame. For Tchekov it was all part of an endless 
frieze, frameless and without any ending save that which 
his own caprice decided. ‘‘ Boule de Suif”’ is itself an 
admirable example of Maupassant’s method. Within the 
gloomy coach (outside the snow is falling round the 
lamp-lit houses) nine travellers are seated, fleeing from 
Hun-ridden Rouen; all types are there, from Boule de 


* “ Boule de Suif.’”” By Guy de Maupassant. Translated by 
Marjorie Laurie. 7s.6d. (Werner Laurie.)—‘‘ Spring Sowing.” 
By Liam O’Flaherty. 7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.)— 
** When the Bough Breaks.’”’ By Naomi Mitchison. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Jonathan Cape.)—‘“ Innocent Desires.’”’ By E. L. Grant Watson. 
7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Raw Material.”” By Dorothy 
Canfield. 7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ The Specimen 

.’ By Ernest Bramah. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
‘*The Odyssey of Husky Hillier.” By F. A. M. Webster. 
7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ Changeling, and Other Stories,” 
By Donn Byrne. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.)—‘“‘ Passion and 
Pain.” By Stefan Zweig. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Suif herself (that later Wife of Bath) to the two bead- 
telling nuns; and Maupassant, his story just tinged by 
his French cynicism, sets the one character reacting upon 
the other until, in that final culminating incident, we see 
them all for what they truly are. Here everything is 
drawn towards the one incident, clearly circumscribed, 
and with the details magnified poetically in his little 
convex mirror. 

From Maupassant, father of the art of the short story, 
we pass to living writers. Every woman in the country, 
we are assured, has a novel in her bureau; and quite 
likely every hundredth one is a novel of merit or even of 
genius. For you can spread yourself to advantage in a 
novel and pour out your very soul. Are there not three 
hundred pages or, if you wish it, even more? But to 
make a perfect short story is something incomparably more 
difficult. Here there must be no slopping over, no redun- 
dancy, no frayed edges. The form is as confined and 
limiting as the form of a sonnet: but limitations are 
always good for your true artist. Only one of the authors 
of these eight volumes reveals himself as completely able 
and strong enough to- survive the limitations of the form 
he has set himself. That one is Mr. Liam O'Flaherty. 
It must have been two years ago when, waiting in a draughty 
London station, we read ‘‘ The Sniper” in The New Leader. 
The stinging acid of the story bit itself clean into the 
mind, and we have never forgotten it. His name became 
a name to watch for; and now and then, over the spread 
of barren months since, we have been excited to find other 
stories of his in the periodicals. Some thirty stories fill 
this last book of his ; and there is not one of them we shall 
not read with pleasure (though we already know the 
incident to its last detail) over and over again. Nothing 
seems to escape Mr. O’Flaherty’s eye; his brain turns all 
things (from the cruelty of boys birds’-nesting to the 
mother-agony of a sheep dropping its lambs) to drama ; 
and his vocabulary is like a river in spate. ‘‘ Spring 
Sowing ”’ is a book to buy or to borrow, or—yes, to steal. 

Miss Mitchison has gone to Roman history for the 
subject-matter of her stories. To some that must sound 
a dull and prosy thing to have done; but they can spare 
their shudders. For ali the amount of research that 
has gone to their making, these stories breathe 
life in every page—the past lives again in them, a vital 
and throbbing thing—and their cycle is the symbol of 
the rise and fall of that most moving of all civilisations. 
In “ Innocent Desires ’’ Mr. Grant Watson (whose name 
all who read that full-blooded diary, ‘‘ English Country,”’ 
will remember with gratitude) aims at giving us a set 
of stories that, ranging as they do from England to Aus- 
tralia, yet have one unifying purpose, to wit, to show 
that ‘‘ where the conscience is clear, there the slaking of 
desire, however violent and passionate, is an inevitable 
and necessary process of growth.’’ That may be as it is: 
the story is the thing, and somehow Mr. Watson does not 
seem to have been born with the secret of how to tell his 
stories when he has found them. We make one fine 
exception—‘‘ Man and Brute ’’—wherein the tragedy of the 
misplaced devotion of a sheepdog for a shepherd of the 
bush is portrayed with real power and conviction. The 
story prompts us to hope (remembering ‘‘ English Country ”’ 
once again) that Mr. Watson’s next book will be a nature 
book. 

As the title of Miss Canfield’s new volume suggests, she 
takes us into the artist’s workshop to show us, as it were, 
novels a-making: her short stories are, therefore, not short 
stories at all in the sense in which we are discussing them. 
They are sketches for novels, studies of folk whom every- 
one of us might easily meet in a life-time, chunks of un- 
prepared ore ; yet some of them—like ‘‘ Old Man Warner,”’ 
who lived alone in his lonely home in Vermont and died 
alone, too, ‘‘ with his boots on at ninety-three, on a kitchen 
floor you could have et off of, twas so clean ’’—are so 
complete as to come under our category and, did they not 
tend to impose upon us too much of their authoress’s 
own character, we might vote them successful. 

“The Specimen Case’’ deserves more than a mention 
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if only for the alarming high-jinks of ‘‘ Smothered in 
Corpses.’’ Mr. Bramah, apparently, has listened to those 
literary wiseacres and taken them at their full worth, He 
has distilled the very essence from all the best-sellers that 
ever were; and if the result isn’t exactly a classic short 
story, it is ten minutes’ most excellent fun: 


“For reply she dragged from her finger a ring set with a 
cluster of diamonds that had once graced the crown of an Eastern 
potentate, and with impulsive generosity flung it into the coal- 
scuttle. ‘Call me Erratica,’ she murmured with a slightly 
different look of terror contorting her lovely features. (And 
here for the sake of brevity I would remark that during the 
seven weeks of our friendship she either shook with terror or 
shivered with apprehension whenever she spoke to me.) ‘ Seek 
to know no more. Only save me.’”’ 


Mr. Bramah of course is pulling our leg: Mr. Webster, 
we suspect, takes himself with touching seriousness. In 
““The Odyssey of Husky Hillier” (‘‘ a spruce-looking 
person with blazing red hair and steely blue eyes’’) we 
rush from China to Peru, from Pole to Pole, dragged breath- 
jessly at Husky’s coat-tail, while he punches folk in their 
“leathery solar plexus.’’ His young maidens bite their 
lips until a trickle of blood runs down their lips; his 
old men spit ‘‘ curses and teeth in alternate mouthfuls.”’ 
All this, bless you, for the sake of Adventure. Well, 
well, it seems a long way to go for it and much trouble 
to take ; and what a world away we have travelled from 
Mr. Liam O'Flaherty. 

Donn Byrne has already a considerable name in America, 
and the title-story of his present book is an arresting 
piece of work. A loose woman of the Broadway commits 
a murder; she escapes to the South Seas where, on a 
desert island, she is wrecked with the detective whose duty 
itis to bring her home again. For nine years they live there 
till the sun and the wind and the sea make a new woman 
of her. Ought she, the Changeling, to be committed for 
murder when finally she is brought back again? The 
story is clever and convincingly told. 

Yet it is not so convincing or moving as one of 
the stories from ‘‘ Passion and Pain’’ (a miserable melo- 
dramatic title for so fine a book). Shorn of any vestige 
of a purple patch ‘“‘ The Letter from an Unknown Woman ” 
is the starkest, most searching piece of writing we have 
seen for a long time. For it alone ‘‘ Passion and Pain”’ 
would be worth the money asked for it. We shall hope 
for further translations of Herr Zweig'’s work. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


FIGURES IN MODERN LITERATURE.* 


All our worlds, exterior and interior, are only relative. 
We can sense nothing absolute: of matter, intellect, 
beauty, spirit. The telescope, in a “ patch’’ of the sky— 
as for instance in the constellation Perseus—shows us a 
positively dazzling wealth of stars, the centres of myriads 
on myriads of worlds ; and this is but a comparative trifle 
of the infinite panorama. Imagination goes on adding to 
the picture until it is bewildered. On the other hand a 
small flower-garden, or just a single flower, can be in- 
exhaustible in its fascination, a universe in itself, one 
whose end we cannot reach. We come to understand the 
thought of the sage: ‘‘ Nothing is great, nothing is small, 
in the divine economy.” 

Sometimes it seems that in literature, too, it is just as 
interesting to study “‘ flowers ’’ as it is to study “ constel- 
lations.’’ We come to Wonder by by-ways as well as high- 
ways, and possibly there is no ultimate distinction. Mr. 
Priestley, out of the vast and varied realms which were 
open to him at home and abroad, has taken for his favoured 
“‘ Figures in Modern Literature ’’’ Arnold Bennett, Walter 
de la Mare, Maurice Hewlett, A. E. Housman, W. W. 
Jacobs, Robert Lynd, George Saintsbury, George Santa- 
yana and J. C. Squire. The group and the survey become 
just as attractive as if all the subjects were imposing 
beings of what are called the first order. (Most of them 


* “ Figures in Modern Literature.””’ By J. B. Priestley. 
7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 
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are of course considerable in 
their own way.) Much of 
the attraction comes from Mr. 
Priestley’s own spirit, though 
he does justice to his chosen 
authors and lets them speak 
in goodly measure for them- 
selves. They have put him 
in tune, set him thinking and 
appraising, and looking from 
their best to kindred and 
apparently greater heights. 
In fact they have made him 
in a sense creative. His book 
is more valuable and stimulat- 
ing than critical efforts on far 
more ambitious but more con- 
troversial and grudging lines. 
It illustrates the truth that in 
criticism, as in other things, 
the faculty of appreciation, 
the sense of veneration, are 
power-producers, light- 
bringers. A great deal of 
criticism, old and new, though 
able and even brilliant in 
its way, is yet depressing or 
repellent, just because the 
critics are self-centred, arro- 
gant, querulous. They shut 
out the light, they are apart 
from the grand orchestra of Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 
co-operating souls; indeed 

they are darksome and 

unlovely beings as they lay down their ireful law. With 
Mr. Priestley we seem to be sitting in the sunlight, and 
song and magic are about us and beyond us. We feel 
literature to be a beneficent spirit. 

In one sense there was no pressing need for his book, as 
virtually all his subjects have secured a fair, even a generous, 
measure of popularity ; though even in this regard he can 
do good deeds, as in his plea for Maurice Hewlett’s neglected 
“Song of the Plow.’’ In another sense such work is 
always necessary. Eager and delicate appreciation of the 
masters and servants of literature, expressed by a competent 
mind, is ever a necessity, or, like sunlight, it is both a 
necessity and a luxury. Underlying Mr. Priestley’s best 
tributes there appears a sense of gratitude for true or 
choice or charming things, or for outcomes of insight that 
cannot easily be described. This is especially the case in 
his study of Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Housman, and certain 
phases of the essays of Mr. Lynd (‘ Birds innumerable 
flutter through these essays, and always his style lifts and 
takes wing to follow them.’’) No critic is on the road to 
perfection until he has a burning sense of gratitude and is 
able to convey it in some degree to his readers; and for 
the souls of those readers in turn few things can be better. 
This again is a light-bringer. 

True, it is not easy to share all the enthusiasms of Mr. 
Priestley, on a first reading at any rate. However, the 
just course is naturally to study both the critique and the 
original work in their entirety, and to weigh the whole 
earnestly before forming any judgment. Mr. Priestley 
himself has such a habit. He searches deeply and weighs, 
undeceived by appearances. That is why he has made so 
many happy discoveries, such for example as that even 
an editor may entertain an angel unawares ! 

W. P. Ryan. 


LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD AND HIS 
CIRCLE.* 


‘“‘ All my life,’’ says Mr. Lincoln Springfield in his first 
chapter, ‘I have been meeting interesting and even famous 
and illustrious people.” But the first he tells you about 


* “Some Piquant People.” By Lincoln Springfield. 14s.’ 
Fisher Unwin.) 


was an infamous one. For 
while he was a _ youthful 
reporter on the Sussex Daily 
News (with E. V. Lucas as 
one of his colleagues) he came 
across Arthur Lefroy, who 
had just murdered the un- 
fortunate Mr. Gould in the 
train. After five years at 
Brighton he came to town 
and was engaged on the staff 
of the Echo, and was not 
only surprised to find that 
London reporters did far less 
work than was done by re- 
porters in the provinces, but 
says: 


“On my arfival in London, I 
had expected to be overawed by 
the superability of the London 
journalist, and here further dis- 
illusionment awaited me. I had 
left behind me in Brighton a 
dozen men as good as any I ran 
up against in town while in 
pursuance of my daily assign- 
ments; and the farther my 
experience extended the more 
confident I became that the 
provinces were full of men 
equally competent and much 
harder-worked than the fellows. 
who had achieved Fleet Street 
and the Strand.” 


Mr. Lincoln Springfield. 


He talked freely of this 
discovery, and _ incidentally 
talked of it to Kennedy Jones, then a Birmingham reporter, 
and in later life Kennedy Jones publicly announced that 
it was this revelation which decided him to come to London, 
where in due course he joined forces with Alfred Harms- 
worth and became part-owner with him of the Evening 
News, Daily Mail and The Times. From the Echo Mr. 
Springfield went to the Star, then to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
then to be news editor of the Daily Mail, and after many 
and varied adventures settled down to a comparatively 
quiet life as editor and part proprietor of London Opinion. 
He is nothing if not candid, and if he is occasionally in- 
discreet—well, that adds to the piquancy of his revelations, 
and he carries it off with such a lively, whimsical humour 
that even his victims will be contented to forgive him and 
grin and bearit. He recalls some sensational criminal trials 
in which he was closely connected as reporter, and throws 
new light on the extraordinary Ardlamont mystery ; the 
book is alive with capital stories of his own ups and downs 
in journalism and of his brother journalists and miscel- 
laneous acquaintances—stories of ‘‘ Charlie’? Hands, 
Macdonald Rendle, Stead, Astor, Mark Twain, W. S. 
Gilbert, G. W. Steevens, Max Beerbohm, Marie Corelli, 
Sir Hall Caine, Leonard Merrick and a host of well-known 
writers, actors and others too numerous to mention. Some 
of his most entertaining recollections concern his work 
on the Daily Mail and his relations with Lord Northclifte ; 
but the whole book is full of entertainment from start to 
finish. Mr. Springfield is as frank about his earnings 
as, in his ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ Trollope was about the prices. 
paid to him; and it is this frankness about himself and 
everybody else that adds so much to the charm and interest 
of his brilliantly gossipy chronicle. He had long years of 
varied experience to draw upon; he has a story to tell 
that, alike for its own sake and for his genially humorous, 
sometimes caustically witty comments on it, is not only 
well worth reading but well worth buying to read. 


THE NORSE GENIUS.* 


Of all the lettered lands, has any a more distinctive 
national genius in story—especially perhaps_in allegory— 


* “The Prisoner Who Sang.’’ By Johan Bojer. 7s. 6d.. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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than Norway? Of all the modern masters of Norwegian 
fiction, has any possessed that native genius in more 
abundant measure than Johan Bojer? The present 
reviewer knows of none, and is proportionately grateful 
to its publishers, and—be it said with emphasis—to its 
translator, Mrs. S. H. Weedon, for the production of 
Prisoner Who Sang.” 

In Norway foreign languages are so well and widely 
taught that the gifts of the translator may seem a small 
matter; but here in England those who can read Nor- 
wegian with any comfort are few ; and for us the producers 
of first-rate English versions of these masterpieces of 
Norse genius—‘‘ The Last of the Vikings,’’ ‘“‘ The Great 
Hunger,” ‘‘ The Power of a Lie,’’ and now “ The Prisoner 
Who Sang ’’—must be rated public benefactors; for to 
lack knowledge of Bojer is a deprivation comparable with 
having missed the gifts of Conrad, Anatole France, or 
Turgenieff. 

This glowingly dramatic story of the life of the peasant- 
bred adventurer, Andreas Berget, is as surely a novel 
as any of its author’s books ; and as that alone its fascina- 
tion is remarkable and compelling. But it is more. Be- 
neath its vivid narrative—there are no gaps, no dull 
interludes, in Bojer’s work—those who will may find 
an allegory of subtle power; rich in poetic significance 
as any of the author’s beautiful fairy tales: an allegory 
depicting modern man’s passionate hunger for life; for 
experience at its richest and fullest. 

How his hunger (and his genius) compel Andreas, first as a 
child, mischievously, and later as a man, criminally, beyond 
imaginative observation of the various types of life he 
sees about him, to the imitation which becomes imper- 
sonation, and inevitably introduces him time and time 
again to the insides of prisons; how his extraordinary 
impersonations (which incidentally give him wealth as 
well as absorbed interest) carry him so far as eventually 
to rob him of his own identity, and send him forth questing 
the lost and submerged Andreas ; how and why, in short, 
the prisoner sings; these are the wonders that the story 
tells, and tells with such wizardry that, once opened, the 
book is one difficult to lay aside, even for an hour. Its 
love story, its penultimate scenes of comedy, and the 
impressive beauty of its allegorical conclusion, combine 
with the dramatic originality of its central theme to make 
a masterpiece of ‘‘ The Prisoner Who Sang,”’ and one that 
bears, surely as any of its predecessors, the stamp of 
genius. 


A. J. Dawson. 


TROPICAL AND CONTINENTAL 
AND SCOTCH.* 


Mr. Leland Buxton is to be congratulated on his first 
novel. It is unequal—the earlier portion being the best— 
and a little uncertain in intention and character drawing ; 
but it is compact of incident, both amusing and exciting, 
and the author has a cynical sense of humour which we 
shall hope to see more fully developed in later books. 
His present story is concerned with the social affairs of a 
state here called Mangolia, presumably in Asia, though 
the descriptions of its scenery read more like South Africa. 
Mingled with the humorous account of the proceedings 
of the British Governor and his aspiring wife and the 
English colony, runs an indictment of certain dubious 
financial magnates who, in order to obtain concessions in 
native provinces, foment unrest among the aborigines— 
leading to atrocities which compel the Government to 
punish and seize the rebellious state and incidentally grant 
the right to develop its potential wealth in oil or other 
commodities to the aforesaid financiers. In this matter 
Mr. Buxton seems to write with a purpose; the theme 
recurs throughout the story. 


The narrative centres round a young man, secretary ° 


* “The Devil’s River.” By Leland Buxton. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ The Sad Adventurers.” By Maryse 
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By Norman MacOwan. 7s. 6d. net. (Williams & Norgate.) 
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to the Governor of Mangolia, who takes an active share 
in the most eventful part of the book, when he goes forth 
to rescue some friends in imminent peril of massacre, on 
the banks of the Devil’s River, in one of the artificially 
fomented rebellions of natives alluded to above. The 
subsequent defence and escape of the ‘‘ white cargo”’ is 
excellently done, and is as good as anything of the same 
kind in the pages of Fenimore Cooper or Mayne Reid. 
The later scenes of a political election in England are 
somewhat of a mild anticlimax. Mr. Buxton need not 
be so preoccupied with the amours of butlers and lady’s 
maids in future: he is at his best in descriptions of adven- 
ture and scenery (the swamps of the Devil’s River are 
very picturesquely presented). Further, as I have said, 
he excels in touches of cynical humour. Two of his char- 
acters are governed by their wives. After one matrimonial 
combat, the inevitable female victory is thus conveyed : 
“It was the psychological moment for which had been 
reserved the inevitable tear. It came, and with it the in- 
evitable little white handkerchief, the deadly weapon by which 
woman triumphs over man. It may be as mean, as despicable 
a weapon as the misuse of the white flag in war ; however that 
may be, it succeeds. Mrs. Porter had won the day, and her 


crestfallen spouse resigned himself once again to ignominious 
defeat.”’ 


In view of this general connubial discipline, perhaps, 
the hero is not provided with a wife at the close. After 
several amatory adventures, he is left with ‘‘ freedom ”’ 
and the illimitable desert, much in the manner of those 
who took the Golden Road to Samarkand. 

I pass to a very uncommon novel, ‘“‘ The Sad Adven- 
turers ’’—the saga of a ne’er-do-well of good English 
family, married to a once bright American girl. He is a 
Continental adventurer involved in every kind of dubious 
or frankly dishonest scheme to raise money ; she, gradually 
disillusioned, sinks to his code. But they are not wholly 
bad; and they have their moments of nobility and self- 
sacrifice. There is a strange pathos in the protecting 
devotion stretched out by the wife to her feckless, good- 
natured, blundering mate, ever optimistic that something 
great is about to turn up, but always a failure and detected 
in his nefarious schemes (one episode has some resemblance 
to the topical case of the lost books of Livy). So they 
wander backwards and forwards over the Continent, some- 
times enjoying a brief luxury, followed by exposure and 
penury, and the inevitable weary flight to another city. 
At the close the Sad Adventurers find a haven of rest in 
America, in the peaceful home of the wife’s mother. But the 
longing for the old life of restless movement and adventure 
comes upon them, and the story ends in tragedy ; it rises to 
fine heights at times. Miss Rutledge has a faculty for acute 
little similes in the manner of George Meredith—‘‘ Her 
breath caught as on little hooks’’; “ her heart winging 
upwards, seemed to drop as before a hunter’s gun.”” And 
in relation to the ageing husband’s noisy ineptitude, 
‘““ sometimes he reminded her of a crumbling tunnel through 
which a train occasionally roared—a huge noise and then 
forlorn emptiness.”’ 

The third story, as the name of the author might adum- 
brate, is a story of Scotland—of Edinburgh—and of 
necessity contains some Scotch dialect. But it isa pleasant 
romantic tale of how a poor student loved a rich girl, and 
how, after much conflict, he won her. 

S. M. E tis. 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 
CRITICISM.* 


When I opened this successor (in English) of “‘ Ariosto, 
Shakespeare and Corneille’’ an agreeable excitement 
possessed me. The Italian philosopher, Signor Croce, 
has become a disturbing critic of literary criticism. With 
a few exceptions, such as his critiques on Ariosto and 
Dante, and in this volume perhaps the essays on Italian 
and German work, he does not give the impression of 

* “ European Literature in the Nineteenth Century.’”’ By 
Benedetto Croce. Translated by Douglas Ainslie. 16s. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


being an originally profound critic of those works of art 
which generally form the subjects of criticism. He is in 
other words primarily the critical philosopher. In his 
preface to this volume he says: 

“To me it matters not at all if those who do not understand 
me declare that, instead of providing a criticism of poetry, I 
am providing a criticism of criticism, since those who do under- 
stand are well aware that criticism of poetry cannot fail to form 
one whole with the criticism of criticism of poetry.” 

In spite of the challenging tone, this is virtually an 
admission of the distinction I have suggested between 
literary criticism and Signor Croce’s criticism. Criticism 
of criticism is certainly not criticism of poetry although 
the latter may implicitly contain the former. 

These remarks come from a sincere admirer of the 
“Theory of A&sthetic,’’ one of the profoundest and most 
influential criticisms of criticism ever written. It is no 
carping spirit which impels me to say that Mr. Douglas 
Ainslie, the translator, has sinned by changing the Italian 
title (‘‘ Poetry and Non-poetry’’) of this volume into 
“European Literature of the Nineteenth Century.” The 
reader of these unconnected essays on Italian, Spanish, 
French, German, English and Norwegian ‘ poetry and 
non-poetry ”’ cannot help being stimulated and occasionally 
delighted by the play of this great thinker’s mind; but 
too often “ play ”’ is literally true, while there is no justifica- 
tion for the pretence that this book is a survey of the 
literature of a continent. Indeed Signor Croce himself 
admits that other studies have prevented him carrying 
out a scheme to examine the literary production of the 
nineteenth century, ‘‘ so I am now gathering together the 
notes which I have published here and there upon some 
of the poets and men of letters.’’ We certainly share his 
hope that he will one day be able to complete the survey 
of which this is a fragment—a fragment that is an interest- 
ing application of his ‘‘ Philosophy of the Spirit,” and 
particularly of the Zsthetic rather than a Pisgah view of 
a vast field of artistic activity. 

The work of Signor Croce will prove invaluable in its 
disdain of conventional opinion and its profound philo- 
sophical basis. For instance his sarcastic humour as he 
brushes into the literary dustbin the sentimental dirt of 
George Sand is quite thrilling from an erudite philosopher 
with an international reputation. But the recognition of 
“the altogether sensual and pathological origin of Sand’s 
theories ’’ is really not a remarkable feat of analysis, and 
it is psychological rather than literary criticism, although 
infinitely useful when made with such weight of authority 
about so shallow and overpraised a writer. True poetry 
however can also come from a “ sensual and pathological 
origin,’’ in which case the critic changes his tone. 

Turn to a genuine poet—Baudelaire—and again we will 
thank the philosopher critic for saying what we know 
already to be true, though this time the substance of the 
criticism is appreciative. Many sentences indeed are 
thin in content and execrable in construction, though the 
latter is the translator’s fault. Look at this: 

“A judgment of Baudelaire’s poetry could not be obtained 
without investigating his intimate genius and its attendant 
dangers without any prejudice, and studying it in its various 
and particular forms, in order to show in which of them the 
poetical ideal of the author was truly realised and in which 
others it has failed to reach or gone beyond the mark. I shall 
merely say that not infrequently Baudelaire’s poetry seems 
to lack that purity of form towards which he nevertheless was 
striving with all his force. The reason of this failure is that 


he has within him other loves extraneous to the love of perfect 
form, which he does not always succeed in conquering.”’ 


This is mere raw material of criticism so far as the 
statements are concerned ; as for the English, it is a great 
pity that such a writer should be so ill served in translation. 

The essay on De Musset gains in interest as the comple- 
ment of the one on George Sand, and once more the 
critic’s perfect independence of conventional appraisals 
can be felt. He thinks that even the famous “ Nuits ”’ 
contain little poetry but much theatricality, because they 
“are the result of a practical need rather than anything 
else, and the querulous lover occupies too often in them 
the place of the poet.” It is true that Swinburne said it 
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much more violently, but in Croce there is an outlook on 
poetry implicit behind such judgments which is as sane as 
it is profoundly based. If the reader is not too angry to 
go on to the end of the essay, his view of the musical 
weeper will be for ever modified by the insidious present- 
ment of severe condemnation and unexpected but deliberate 
praise. 

Where he deals with writers who are more or less closely 
associated, like Zola and Daudet, Balzac and Flaubert, 
the philosopher’s vast sweep of vision is better realised. 
Certainly the nine essays on French writers will interest many 
English readers, though one fears that the same cannot 
be said about the sketches of Italian and Spanish authors. 
As for Germans, there are brilliant little studies of Schiller 
and Heine which make one regret the disconnected nature 
of this collection of essays. Walter Scott is the only 
British author dealt with in this work on ‘‘ European 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century,” but it is a gracious 
defence against violent modern criticism of the indomitable 
““ Author of the Waverley Novels ’’ ; at least that is Signor 
Croce’s pious aim, but Mr. Edmund Gosse’s overwhelming 
praise appears to have inspired him with a dangerous 
inclination to correct it, and there is a devastating attack 
on “ Ivanhoe,’’ for instance, as dead and soulless plot- 
building, immediately after this really charming passage : 

“Is it not clear from this excessive emphasis of his statement 
that Gosse himself feels anything but confident of its truth ? 
This is proved by what follows, to the effect that if Europe has 
tired of Scott, then his English fatherland will keep him all to 
itself and tind exaltation in him who, while preserving the most 
perfect style in national literature, never wrote a morbid, base 


or petulant word, and was the perfect type of the English gentle- 
man—-of the gentleman, not of the poet.” 


Whatever has Gosse been up to ? 
R. L. MEGRoz. 


A PERI WITHOUT A PARADISE.* 


Mr. Maxwell has long been a master in the art of pursuing 
an interesting human problem in a way entirely his own. 
Here he has developed what we may call a duel of negatives. 
He pits Elaine Fletcher against fate, and she falls a prey 
to nearly every misery and discomfiture in turn before she 
comes into her own at the end. Perhaps the mischief at 
work is that she is an ultra-modern girl in tempera- 
ment, chafing against an old-fashioned environment, and 
bent upon making stipulations rather than consulting her 
own ease or happiness. Perhaps, on the other hand, the 
author plays too much into the hands of fortune by endow- 
ing Elaine with tod rosy a prospect at the outset. At any 
rate, from the moment she stood as a child outside the 
gates of the Nuns’ House at Tudor Green, she seemed 
doomed to play the part of ‘‘ Patience smiling at Grief,” 
and to find the process its own reward. 

After the death of her rich ‘‘aunt’’ and patroness, 
Mrs. Castleton, the story resolves itself into one of four 
characters. Arnold Thorne, war-hero and son of a local 
squire, has been a playmate of Elaine’s since they were 
children ; and after many repulses, he succeeds in exacting 
an avowal. But he is intrigued by Pearl Esdaile, a shallow 
and dressy little Cockney flirt, whose reputation he saves 
at the cost of a loveless marriage. Elaine is thus bereft at 
once of lover, home and expectations, for Mrs. Castleton 
has secretly married Mark Awdrey, her favourite parson ; 
and Elaine refuses money compensation from motives of 
pride. But after an interval in South America, Mark 
returns to resume his old sway over her—partly of fascina- 
tion and partly of repulsion. At last importunity prevails, 
and she marries him on her own exclusive terms. The 
next few chapters are the most dramatic in the story, for 
Mark puts up a tremendous fight in the hope of conquest, 
and fails at the climax, for she escapes from his half- 
maddened grasp only by a desperate expedient and at 
physical damage to herself. The result of this long encoun- 
ter of temperaments reminds one of the exchange of foils 


* ‘Elaine at the Gates.” By W. B. Maxwell. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
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in the duel scene in ‘‘ Hamlet,’ for if Mark was a Quixote 
at the start, it is Elaine who is quixotic at the finish. 
Mark’s compunction is generous and unselfish, like his 
true self, and after securing an annulment of the marriage, 
he pairs off Elaine with Arnold, whereupon they sail for 
America as man and wife. 

The power of the book lies in the delicacy of treatment 
both of Pearl’s surrender and the heroine's resistance. 
Mark and Arnold are men of honour, but with none of 
the sweet reasonableness that wins a certain type of woman 
and averts mistakes. The suburban scenery of the book 
is too easily identifiable, perhaps, and the annulment 
process is always easier in fiction than in reality. But 
these are minor and lonely blemishes upon a powerful and 
most engrossing story. Mr. Maxwell’s standards are 
always sane and human, and his avoidance of distractions, 
like phrase-making or tricks of cleverness in the way of a 
straightforward narrative, makes the book a model of its 
kind. 

J. P. CoLtins. 


HOW I BEGAN.* 


Although in these latter years I have come to know 
Miss Peggy Webling very well, I did not know until I read 
“ Peggy : the Story of One Score Years and Ten”’ that in 
the days of our youth we were both contributing, under 

Day to Day’ 
column of the now 
dead Morning 
Leader. Miss 
Webling gives us 
only a glimpse of 
her beginnings as 
a novelist in 
“Peggy.” She 
tells how she 
began to write, 
of her adventures 
in journalism; the 
delight of getting 
her first novel 
written and pub- 
lished and_ then, 
when her third 
novel was written 
and she had 
retired from the journalistic fray, she closes the account. 

This, as her title indicates, is the story of her first thirty 
years, the story, though she does not say this, of the 
influences that went to her making as a novelist. That 
delightful little picture of the house facing Kensington 
Gardens, those deft sketches of the various members of 
her family and the neighbours she knew in childhood, of her 
father’s business in rare old jewellery, have all the quaint- 
ness and picturesqueness she puts into such sketches 
when she gives them a place in her novels. But she was 
soon beginning to widen her experiences. She joined an 
amateur theatrical company of friends, and as Don 
Armado’s page in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost’’ made her 
first appearance on the stage at the age of eight. Presently, 
with two of her sisters, she was giving dramatic recitals 
to crowded audiences in Steinway Hall ; and it was to some 
extent through these that, when she was about ten, she 
made the acquaintance of Ruskin, who soon became a 
friend of the family and “‘ whose affection was,’’ she writes, 
“perhaps the strongest influence of my youth.’’ Some 
of her pleasantest, most interesting pages tell of long 
holidays she and her sisters spent with him at Brantwood, 
and contain the charmingly playful letters and verses he 
wrote to them. The dramatic recitals were continued 
in various parts of London; all over England and the 
provinces; till she and one of her sisters were engaged 
to play in “‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ”’ on tour. 


* “ Peggy: The Story of One Score Years and Ten.” By 
Peggy Webling. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 
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Miss Peggy 
Webling. 


Then as a result of a visit from two Canadian cousins, 
Miss Webling and one of her sisters went to Canada and 
on to New York; and a year or two later, after they had 
returned home, Pauline Johnson, the Canadian poet, 
came to London and encouraged them to go out again and 
try their luck on the other side of the Atlantic. The story 
of how she went with two of her sisters, and toured through 


cities, villages, mining camps, from Nova Scotia to Van- ° 


couver, giving recitals, acting scenes from Shakespearean 
and other plays, taking the men’s as well as the women’s 
parts, fills the longest, liveliest and most picturesque 
section of the book. They went for six months, and were 
so gloriously successful that they remained for three years. 
The chronicle of these performances in strange, sometimes 
wild places ; the incidental descriptions of life and character 
in Canada and New York on their earlier visit, and all over 
the Dominion throughout that longer and later experience 
are wholly admirable. The end of the tour, though one 
of her sisters went on to the London stage, was the end of 
Miss Webling’s theatrical career ; she had never any wish 
to follow it, and was presently finding her way as a journalist 
and before long, as a novelist, had found it. 

I am conscious that this very condensed summary 
presents no adequate idea of the interest and charm that 
is no less in her narrative than in the many and various 
characters that are so vividly introduced into it. All 
sorts of famous people flit in and out ; there is the loveliest 
glimpse of Ellen Terry ; and if I hesitate to say that the 
interest of the story is heightened thereby, it is simply 
because, Ruskin apart, its interest and the unfailing attrac- 
tion of it are in no way dependent upon such celebrities. 
It is the story itself, of this family of girls, those that acted 
and those that did not; their life and adventures in 
England and the Americas ; the character studies of their 
intimate circle of friends and relations and all that con- 
cerned them, which makes the book as excellent reading as 
any of Miss Webling’s novels. This is one of the happiest 
books of recollections, I think, I have ever read, written 
with that quiet humour and grace of style which we who 
know how to value it recognise as the hall-marks of Miss 
Peggy Webling’s work. 


THE POWER BEHIND ROME.* 


Meeting for the first time one of the most eminent of 
living Protestant preachers, his first words to me were: 
““What is the secret of the mysterious, the marvellous 
Power behind Rome?’’ That question is asked in Mr. 
Lunn’s book, though nominally his question is why certain 
eminent men became converts. That question some of 
us, not Roman Catholics, ask about friends of ours who 
are no less intellectual and educated and so no less 
capable of judging; no less vertebrate of character; and 
living no less beautiful lives, than the folk who think them 
‘“‘“ weaklings,’’ because they have become converts to Rome. 

A theosophist said that only by becoming a theosophist 
could I find the answer to life’s riddle. I replied that I 
preferred the riddle. A Catholic friend assures me that 
only by becoming a Catholic can one answer the question 
here raised. Heine said of marriage: ‘‘ AZsop’s frogs 
would have liked some water, but would not jump into the 
well because they could not get out again.’’ Not because, 
once in the Roman Communion, they cannot get out (for 
reversions are not unknown), but for other reasons, my 
non-Catholic readers will seek other means of answering 
the question. 

Than Mr. Lunn’s book, no work known to me comes 
nearer to providing an answer. Apart from the subject 
it affords unusually interesting, even entertaining reading. 
His brilliant novel (so brilliant sometimes as to have hard- 
ness in the glitter), ‘‘ The Harrovians,’’ was marked by some 
provocativeness and a distinguished manner. In ‘‘ Roman 
Converts’ we have the brilliance, the provocativeness 

* “Roman Converts.” By Arnold Lunn. I2s. 6d. 
(Chapman «& Hall.) 
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and the distinction, but Mr. Lunn’s_ controversial 
manner is a blend of earnestness and ennui, for he has to 
deal with the bickerings of dogmatists and doctrinaires, 
by which one suspects he is bored. Even in dealing with 
these bickerings he at least never bores, for he has humour 
and mastery of phrase and epigram. Though his touch 
be light, that is not because he does not carry heavy 
equipment, for one would expect to find the hood of a 
Doctor of Literature, of Philosophy, of Law and of Divinity 
in his marching kit, to say nothing of a scholar’s classical 
knowledge. So closely too has he studied psychology that, 
were a Chair in that science established, few fitter occupants 
could be found to fill it. 

His converts (here I can do little more than catalogue 
them) are Newman, Manning, Tyrrell, Father Knox and 
Mr. Chesterton. On the first he is a little hard, though 
one does not wonder, remembering that Newman tells us 
himself that he recognised ‘‘ two and only two absolute 
and luminously self-evident beings—myself and my 
Creator.’’ Newman sometimes struck a false note. He 
did so when in his most famous hymn he wrote of “‘ the 
garish day.”’ ‘‘ Garish”’ the glitter of candles on tinsel, 
gaud and bedecked image may be, but garish is the last 
word to use of the light of day. The beauty of the last 
line notwithstanding, I never hear the hymn without think- 
ing of “ garish ’’ as typically Roman in its substitution of 
man-made mysteries and superstitions for the clear light 
of day. The hymn is now the chosen of spiritists, whose 
sense of humour fails them when they sing : 


“I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step enough for me,”’ 


whereas to see “‘ the distant scene,’’ and for that purpose 
to take not “‘ one ’’ but many steps across the barrier are the 
express aims of spiritism. 

On Manning, Mr. Shane Leslie remarks that Mr. Lunn 
has “‘ said the last word ’’—no small compliment from 
Manning’s biographer. Mr. Lunn’s finest word is on the 
greatly gifted but unhappy Tyrrell, but I wish he could 
have avoided the frequent use of the ugly word ‘‘ pragma- 
tist.’’ The chapter on Father Knox was worth while if 
only for the following passage : 


“There is nothing in Knox’s writings to suggest that he is 
writing about Jesus of Nazareth. About the founder of the 
Catholic Church, perhaps, but not about the man whose 
personality transformed the world. ...In all that Knox 
writes there is not one picture of Jesus the man. You never 
see Him stooping down and writing in the dust. You never see 
the dawn of hope on the face of the woman who at the eleventh 
hour has found a friend, or the uneasy resentment in the eyes 
of vindictive men deprived of the respectable satisfaction of 
stoning a good-looking adultress.”’ 

Of Mr. Lunn’s exact religious position I am not sure, but 
there are passages which could have been penned only by 
one with the profoundest reverence and love for Christ, as 
seen in the crystal-clear daylight of the Gospel Story. 
That light irradiates the world now as when it first out- 
shone, but between it and us so many candle-bearers, each 
claiming to illuminate the Supreme Figure, have inter- 
posed that the vision of the Sorrowful Face is seen by 
‘ garish ’’’ candle-light rather than by the light of day. 

Mr. Lunn’s study of the divergences between the Roman 
and Anglican Churches, and of the spiritual effect of these 
divergences upon his converts, is masterly and balanced. 
Than the chapter, ‘‘ The Problem Stated,’’ I know no more 
conspicuously fair statement of the case. ‘‘ Roman 
Converts ’’ should be read by members of both Churches. 
It warns us against—perhaps reproaches us for—our 
readiness to profess Christianity while evading the responsi- 
bilities which Christianity lays upon us, and for the blind- 
ness which makes of Christ, not what Christ is, but such a 
Christ as is pictured in ‘‘ The Divine Tragedy ”’: 

“We do but ask to see 
No more of Him below than is displayed 
In the dead plaything our own hands have made 


To lull our fears and comfort us in loss— 
The wooden Christ upon a wooden Cross!” 


CouLsSON KERNAHAN. 
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‘*T am speaking from the grave— 


I can speak thence more freely.” 
MARK TWAIN 
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CYNICISM AND SENTIMENT.* 


Mr. W. L. George is one of Mr. H. G. Wells's big pupils, 
but Mr. Wells has the Vision Splendid and Mr. George 
has no vision of any kind: he is the most completely 
materialistic and disillusioned of all our novelists. 

His latest hero, Holyoake Tarrant, of ‘‘ The Triumph of 
Gallio,” is built on the Wells model, with the supernatural 
parts left out. We are introduced to Holyoake in boyhood 
in a Birmingham villa, with a plump, amiable, vulgar 
mother and a tall, angular father who became a Radical 
under Chartism and Bradlaugh and pursued his dog- 
matic political faith beyond fanaticism. Young Holyoake 
troubled little about his parents. He worked hard at 
board school and won a scholarship which carried him to 
a foundation school and then, for a space, to a provincial 
university. He never acquired, however, the polish and 
knowledge of the Wellsian progressives. The Wells hero 
would have established himself in science or engineering. 
When Holyoake leaves his little university, full of callous- 
ness and caddishness, he becomes a Radical propagandist 
at a pound a week; and then, discovering the fallacies of 
Radicalism and (strange to relate in this context) the 
corruptibility of some of its leading advocates, he abandons 
that creed, much to the disgust of his progenitor, about 
whom he broods in a very Wellsian way. 

When Holly (as his few friends called him) gave up 
Radicalism, he took up peddling, and set out from Birming- 
ham with a pack on his shoulders to dispose of mirrors, 
ribbons, pins, and other small necessities and luxuries. 
Tiring of the road, he establishes a miscellaneous shop in 
Liverpool, which he extends when he obtains ship’s stores 
from a thieving purser at less than cost price. Before this 
he has had a number of squalid love affairs. Here and 
there, too, he has given a hint of his passion for the sea. 
In Liverpool he contracts the two tolerable desires of his 
life—his love for Paula Johnston and for an almost derelict 
steamer, the Muriel Jones. For Paula he felt worship, 
and her cold white purity enchanted and maddened him, 
but in reality the Muriel Jones came first. To purchase 
the ship he sold himself in marriage to Millicent Claypole, 
the wealthy daughter of a ship-owner. 

Paula forgave him, and Holly went ahead and by 
hard work and chicanery became a millionaire, while 
Millicent gave him two daughters and a son. After a long 
spell of material delights Holly’s children are taken from 
him, and his wife clears off with her dancing partner. 
Holly is not perturbed. He has got, he says, beyond 
good and evil; he has ceased to love or hate. He goes 
out with his barrow again and restrains Paula from following 
him. One feels he will arrive nowhere. 

“The Triumph of Gallio”’ is the book of a desiccated 
cynic. 

I am quite sure that when Mr. E. Temple Thurston 
set out to write ‘“‘ Charmeuse ’”’ he had not the faintest 
idea of demonstrating that twenty-five per cent. of woman’s 
beauty is due to her dress, for in ‘‘ Charmeuse ’’ Mr. 
Thurston is in his most sentimental vein and will have 
nothing whatever to say to cynicism; but on the facts of 
the case Laetitia Campion owed her later enchantment 
entirely to a gown. 

Married to a thoroughly selfish artist, Roger, who 
thought of nothing but his paintings and was in addition 
a bigoted vegetarian, Letty had become a frump, while her 
daughter Barbara had grown in neatness and loveliness. 

Although an old novel reader, I felt, when Barbara 
went to the local fete and met Jimmy Laidlaw, the hand- 
some young naval lieutenant, that this was to be the 
book’s romance; but Mr. Thurston is too subtle for such 
an obvious simplicity. 

Laetitia is the beauteous heroine of the book, and her 
transmutation into a goddess arrives in a pasteboard box : 


She could see the colour of some faint gold shining through 
as each layer was removed. Her fingers quickened. She took 


* “The Triumph of Gallio.”” By W. L. George. 7s. 6d. 
{Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ Charmeuse.’’ By E. Temple Thurston. 
7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


the last shred of paper out of the box. Her heart was beating 
in a disturbing way. There was some mistake. It was not the 
grey gown.” 

No, it was a marvellous frock of charmeuse of the colour 
of golden corn. Once Laetitia put it on all the breathing 
glamour of her youth surrounded her again. Jimmy 
Laidlaw fell head over ears in love with her, and wrote her 
a poem in the manner of Herrick. Poor Barbara was 
heart-broken. A cure was effected when Letty wore her 
old gown and a particularly unbecoming straw hat. Then 
Jimmy realised that Barbara was Laetitia, only infinitely 
younger—Letty was thirty-nine. In addition he had 
been horrified by Laetitia’s declaration that she loved her 
forgetful, unappreciative husband. There Letty had 
unmistakably scored. Through the lure of the yellow 
charmeuse, she had induced Roger to eat a slice of roast 
beef, and later, of his own initiative, he had actually made 
love to her. I do hope that Laetitia will continue to dress 
decently. 


Louis J. McQUILLAND. 


THE PLOTTERS OF THE 
“COUP-D'ETAT.”* 


The revival of interest in Napoleon III—one can hardly 
call it a cult—has been steadily growing in England since 
the commencement of the twentieth century. The first 
signs of it were the short stories written round Louis 
Napoleon, in which Mr. Ladbroke Black and Mr. Robert 
Lynd collaborated. The more serious manifestations have 
been the recent biographies of the Emperor of the French, 
published respectively by Mr. F. A. Simpson and Mr. 
Philip Guedalla, the one planned in three volumes, the 
other in one. Mr. Guedalla’s history of the Second Empire 
has unfortunately not come my way; but the second 
volume of Mr. Simpson’s work I reviewed in these columns 
a year or so ago. To the fresh information in this field 
which these two historians have supplied the new letters 
edited by the Earl of Kerry and furnished with a delight- 
fully picturesque “ study ”’ from the pen of Mr. Guedalla 
may be said to constitute a very interesting supplement. 
They establish four points quite clearly in the matter of 
the coup-d’état of 1851. They prove, what some of us 
have suspected, that the Comte de Flahault was one of 
the few persons who knew of the plot. They show that 
Lord John Russell’s dismissal of Lord Palmerston for 
expressing his approval of it to Count Walewski, the 
French Ambassador, was the merest excuse for getting 
rid of an insubordinate colleague. They seem to reduce 
the total casualties of the émeute from 1,200 to 600, in- 
cluding 215 civilians killed and r19 wounded. And they 
reveal the interesting fact that the Orleanists had con- 
templated but failed to carry out a coup-d’état of their 
own. That Louis Napoleon’s act of terrorism secured for 
the French the strong ruler they demanded and postponed 
for twenty years the outbreak of the threatened Com- 
munist revolt is indisputable. Whether, however, these 
achievements are considerable enough to establish its moral 
and political vindication is another matter altogether. 
Walter Bagehot, who was on the spot at the time, took 
the affirmative view of this question along with Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston; but, although I am not 
quite prepared to adopt his opinion, I think one passage 
from the first of his letters to the Inquirer is worth 
quoting as showing his acute appreciation of the psychology 
of the Paris of the time : 


“It is very rarely,” says Bagehot, ‘‘ that a country expects 
a revolution at a given time ; indeed, it is perhaps not common 
for ordinary persons in any country to anticipate a revolution 
at all; though profound people may speculate, the mass will 
ever expect to-morrow to be as this day at least, if not more 
abundant. But once name the day, and all this is quite altered. 


* “ The Secret of the Coup d’Etat.’’ An unpublished corre- 
spondence, 1848-1852. Edited with an introduction by the 
Earl of Kerry, and furnished with a study by Philip Guedalla. 
18s. (Constable.) 
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As a general rule the very people who would be most likely to 
neglect general anticipation are exactly those most likely to 
exaggerate the proximate consequences of a certain impending 
event. At any rate, in France five weeks ago, the trades- 
people talked of May, ’52, as if it were the end of the world. 
Civilisation and socialism might probably endure; but buying 
and selling would surely come to an end. ... The political 
justification of Louis Napoleon is, as I apprehend, to be found 
in the state of the public mind which immediately preceded the 
Coup-d’ Etat.” 


The letters from Prince Louis Napoleon, the Comte de 
Flahault, the Comte de Morny, Lady Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell and others which are contained in this volume 
came into the possession of the Lansdowne family through 
the marriage of the third Marquess to the eldest daughter 
of the Comte de Flahault; and a considerable portion of 
the interest which attaches to them and to the Earl of 
Kerry’s admirably instructive introduction centres in the 
piquant light they shed on the strange filiation of the 
leaders of the First and Second Empire, more especially 
on that of the families of Bonaparte and Beauharnais. No 
wonder the Code Napoléon prohibited “la recherche de la 
paternité ”’ ! 

Lewis BETTANY. 


SARD HARKER.* 


A new book by Mr. Masefield is, like marriage, a lottery. 
You cannot say how it is going to turn out. In the case 
of most “‘ established ’’ authors it is possible within certain 
well defined limits to guess fairly accurately at the nature 
of a new book. It may be above their average or below 
it, but it will always fluctuate about a certain level of 
excellence. Joseph Conrad for instance might surprise 
us by the supreme excellence of a “‘ Lord Jim” or dis- 
appoint us by ‘“‘ The Arrow of Gold ”’ or The Rover,” 
but all three works would have, we knew, a common factor 
of excellence below which the author's quality would 
never fall. But with Mr. Masefield it is different. He is 
quite unpredictable. He may in two consecutive works 
leap to the high achievement of ‘‘ Dauber ”’ or ‘‘ Reynard 
the Fox’ and immediately drop to the lamentable depths 
of ‘‘ The Enslaved.” It is possible, as in the case of no 
other author, for one and the same reader to rejoice in him 
and to detest him. 

In his new novel, ‘‘ Sard Harker,’’ so the dust cover 
informs us, Mr. Masefield ‘‘ shows himself . . . a master 
of prose romance. This stirring tale, at once so simple in 
its conception and so profound in the symbolic quality 
which underlies all great art, is indeed one of those books 
that comes only once or twice in a century.’’ One of these 
statements at least is true: it is ‘indeed one of those 
books that comes only once or twice in a century,’’ for it 
is a rare and curious thing that a single writer should 
combine the fine qualities and the serious defects which 
we find here. 

The story is a story of adventure and it is concerned 
exclusively with adventure ; it contains no psychological 
element and only the most perfunctory concern with human 
character. When the book is finished the reader will find 
that he has not discovered a single living person. Sard 
himself does not live for a moment apart from his adven- 
tures. He is the nucleus and raison d’étre of those 
adventures ; nothing more. This may or may not be 
considered a fault. I see no reason why an author should 
not ignore character and construct puppets whose sole 
function is to display adventurous action. And when 
Mr. Masefield does this—as for instance in the whole of 
Part Three, which comprises more than a third of the 
book—the result is thrilling, for Mr. Masefield, as every- 
one knows, has remarkable powers of description and can 
stimulate the nerve of adventure till it quivers with excite- 
ment. Sometimes I think he over-stimulates it in the 
present case, and for a moment we fail to react and to 
believe ; but for the greater part we abandon ourselves 


* “Sard Harker.’”’ By John Masefield. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 


HEINEMANN 
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The Constant Nymph 


By MarGAarET KENNEDY, author of “‘ The Ladies of Lyndon.” 
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willingly to the tour de force in pure adventure which 
Part Three most assuredly is. 

But good as Part Three is, it displays a fatal weakness 
in the structure of the story, for it is not vitally concerned 
with the theme of the story itself. It is a side issue, and 
in the long excitement of it the reader forgets the main 
issue and returns to himself with surprise at the end of 
Part Three to find it waiting, already quite cold, for 
solution in Part Four. And what an incredible, what a 
ludicrous solution it is! Sense of humour, sense of reality, 
sense of everything but the wildest cinema-melodrama 
abandons Mr. Masefield in Part Four ; our surrender to him 
is over and we read on, but wideawake now, alienated and 
detached, watching our author in incredulous amazement. 
And once again we ask, does Mr. Masefield achieve his 
finest works merely by accident ? For in ‘‘ Sard Harker ”’ 
we are once again forced into the assumption that he is 
entirely without self-criticism or artistic consciousness. 

What the wrapper refers to as the symbolic quality in 
the book—it is the same semi-mystical symbolism which 
appears in “ The Tragedy of Nan’ and much of Mr. 
Masefield’s other work—does not convince me. It is not 
fused into the spirit of the book, but remains a crude and 
incongruous excrescence, a thing of no true significance. 

“Sard Harker’”’ then, judged as a work of art, fails 
conspicuously, but for those who enjoy the literature of 
adventure it contains some fine pickings. There are vivid 
passages in Parts One and Two, things vividly seen and 
vividly felt, and Part Three is a real thriller; but as a 
whole it is, like too many of Mr. Masefield’s works, a 
disappointment and, since that is so, let us hope that the 
words on the wrapper are true, namely that ‘‘ it is indeed 
one of those books that comes only once or twice in a 
century.”’ 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


Wovel Hotes. 


PIPERS AND A DANCER. By Stella Benson. 6s. net. 
(Macmillan.) 

Miss Stella Benson has a position in the literary world 
that is quite unique. Her books fit into no recognised 
“type ’’; they are a type of their own, and so are filled 
with a rare and refreshing unexpectedness. Her “ Pipers 
and a Dancer ”’ is so brilliant, and handled in so masterly 
a fashion, that one is carried away by the skill and wit 
and vivid imagery in the book ; so magic is the personality 
of the author (and so clearly does this personality get 
through the printed pages) that one reads on and on in 
sheer delight. The character of Ipsie is revealed in brief, 
vivid glimpses: ‘‘Ipsie was cruelly and deliciously 
obsessed by her Showman. All her life she had been 


exhibited by a showman before a ghostly and ideal public. 
She hated the Showman because his voice was almost 
always heard by fools. 


All his best perorations were only 
enjoyed by fools. 
And yet what he 
had to show was 
often good. ... In 
1915 Ipsie was being 
exhibited by her 
Showman as a Red 
Cross worker. She 
kept a rather in- 
accurate card index 
and knew the name 
of every hospital in 
France.’’ When she 
hears that her eldest 
brother is killed in 
action, Ipsie is in her 
office. ‘‘Ipsie’s 


Miss Stella Benson. 


Showman was master of the situation. She hoped that her 
face was pale as she turned to the other girls. Pictorially 
people in anguish have squared mouths, so Ipsie’s jaw 
stiffened. . . ."”. So she moves through the story, acting 
a part, ‘‘ exhibited by her Showman ”’ all the time. Miss 
Benson makes Ipsie terribly real. The plot of ‘ Pipers 
and a Dancer” is very simple but arresting. It is an 
episode in the life of Ipsie, Rodd Innes, Jacob Heming and 
their little circle. The setting is China, and there are 
some very fine descriptions of the country. Epigrams 
and a host of delicious little touches make the book memor- 
able, and fill one with a genuine regret that the story is 
not twice as long. 


THIS FRAIL WOMAN. By Andrew Soutar. 7s. 6d. 


(Hutchinson.) 


The best part of the book is concerned with the old- 
fashioned firm of Wickerstaffe and Jolliben. There is the 
true Dickens flavour about the prim young partners— 
tall, thin Wickerstaffe, plump little Jolliben—about their 
old-world courtesy and loyalty, about the cobbled Pilgrim’s 
Walk upon which theif office windows looked down in the 
shadow of the Cathedral. Wickerstaffe, who has loved 
since childhood Josephine Marsh, the doctor’s daughter, 
learns on the eve of declaring his love that she is to marry 
the wealthy, middle-aged Sir Crayton Elme. From this 
point the author seems to lose grip of his characters, for 
they cease to interest us very much. Neither the char- 
acters nor their actions are convincing. Sir Crayton is a 
bully and a hard drinker, but Mr. Soutar has not succeeded 
in making him the complete villain he evidently means us 
to think he is. Sir Crayton is kind in his way to his young 
wife, who falls a victim to the passion of the first personable 
young man she meets on her honeymoon. All this part 
and the subsequent divorce are melodramatic, and we have 
to get back to Marlsbury before our interest quickens 
again. The closing scene is finely drawn. 


THE LATE MR. BEVERLEY. By Thomas Cobb. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

The secret of the late Mr. Beverley is ingeniously kept 
until the very end of this delightful book, in which Mr. Cobb 
more than retains the reputation he has already gained. 
Angela Transome is a vivacious and winsome girl of nine- 
teen whose romance is very much woven in with that 
of Susannah Beverley, a war widow with one little boy. 
Their associations with Dr. Sinclair and Oliver Harrison 
are decidedly complicated, but in the end they are deftly 
extricated to the satisfaction of all. The ludicrous touch 
is supplied by Angela’s father whose great object is, by 
amusing manceuvres and unfailing patience, to appropriate 
the wealth of a certain Mrs. Harrison, with Mrs. Harrison 
as an unavoidable part of the bargain. 


7s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN BED. By Wallace Irwin. 7s.6d. (Putnam’s) 


Present-day America—America of the street and the 
store and the factory—has no truer, more vivid chronicler 
than Mr. Wallace Irwin. Any day you might meet his 
characters ‘“‘ down town,’’ young Admah Holtz with his. 
basket of peppermint candy; or his scrawny Spartan 
mother who made the peppermints on an old gravestone ; 
or the languid, sweet-voiced, typically modern Flora Lee ; 
or Elmer Hemingway, with his petunia-coloured waistcoat 
and his rich yankeeisms—‘‘ It’s easy, like hittin’ a church 
with an ostrich egg,’ ‘‘ Give me twenny minutes with Ma 
and I'll have her feedin’ out of my hand.’ They are all 
real, etched on a real and living background, in a style so. 
poignant and sensitive, so powerfully descriptive, that the 
incidents of Admah’s boyhood, of his struggle from poverty 
to commercial success, of his ill-fated love for a woman 
whom fortune had laid in a Golden Bed, stand out in clear, 
unforgettable pictures. Flora Lee and her sister Margaret 
both play their parts in Admah’s career—Flora Lee, the 
fickle light that leads him upward to ambitious heights ; 
Margaret, the comforting shade, waiting to enfold him and 
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show him greater happiness than his wild life-long worship 
of a will-o’-the-wisp could ever have brought him. Even 
Mr. Irwin’s tragedy and pathos have their humorous 
touches, and these bring to his work that human sympathy 
and understanding which made ‘‘ Lew Tyler’s Wives ”’ one 
of the best things we had over from America last year. 


THE THREE OF CLUBS. By Valentine Williams. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Valentine Williams delivers the goods. Though we 
expect much in the way of excitement from the author of 
“ The Man With the Clubfoot ’”’ and ‘‘ The Orange Divan,” 
perhaps an even better tale, it would be almost impossible 
to imagine a more thrilling story than his latest. Like 
the ‘‘ Clubfoot’ books, it is an international spy story, 
but here, running parallel and interwoven with the succes- 
sion of dramatic episodes, there is a love-story between 
no mere puppets but a real human man on the one hand 
and, on the other, two live women, opposites in almost 
everything, and most skilfully contrasted. Virginia 
Fitzgerald is a delightfully-drawn study of the best type of 
modern girl, and Valerie, a more tragic figure, quite a new 
type in fiction and a deft study both as a woman and 
a somewhat pathetic product of an era nearly gone. 
Permeating this far-flung drama of intrigue, secrecy, 
violence and sinister purposes centring round the extra- 
ordinary Count Gellert, is the authentic atmosphere of 
European courts, cabinets and capitals created by a men 
whose journalistic adventures have made him long since at 
home in all of them. 


MONSIEUR DESPERADO. By John Melbury. 7s. 6d. net. 
(John Murray.) 


Truth to tell, this story of a soldier of fortune who 
discovers at the age of twenty-six that he is the son of a 
nobleman and has been kidnapped as a child, is at first 
rather prolix and moves far too slowly. Too much space 
is taken up with topographical descriptions of Paris and 
accounts of Parisian life and manners. About half-way 
however the author gets fairly into his stride and from 
this point onward the pace quickens and all the elements 
of a good cape and sword romance are agreeably blent. 
The sentimental interest of the story makes less appeal. 
Mile. Diane de Blaye somehow or other never challenges 
any particular interest. She lacks colour and individuality. 


COBWEB PALACE, By Rosamund Nugent. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Harrap.) 

The indefinable glamour of Oxford is ingeniously reflected 
in these opening pages, where we first meet Stella Coronal ; 
nor is it unheeded by that thoughtful, responsive sixteen- 
year-old daughter of a touring actress who, through force 
of circumstances, is obliged to spend many hours alone 
in her Palace of Cobweb, in other words Youthful Dreams. 
A youthful idyll with a public schoolboy ends abruptly 
just at the time that she loses her mother by an accident, 
and Stella is sent to a boarding-school. Later she is 
taken by a friend of her mother’s into a musical comedy 
company where success and admiration fall to her lot 
and Lord Cheny] falls deeply in love with her, but though 
she responds to a certain extent she cannot quite forget 
her earlier romance, and on the advice of a fortune-teller 
she waits sufficiently long for an altogether happy conclusion 
to be arrived at. 


WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE DAWN? By Munro 
Faure. 7s. 6d. (Jenkins.) 

It is a safe, and superfluous, thing for any reviewer to 
say of a book that it is not everybody’s novel. No novel 
ever was that, or ever will be. Mr. Munro Faure’s unusual 
story is not going to appeal to the ordinary consumer of 
fiction, but those on the look-out for something decidedly 
out of the common rut, will find it attractive and of peculiar 
charm. Not the least charm is that it has its roots in 
history, history that unites the Old Testament with ancient 
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Irish folk-lore, and carries us back to the fall of Jerusalem 
and the ultimate wanderings of the prophet Jeremiah. 
The author has searched old documents and has come to 
the conclusion that the legend of a Prophet, an Egyptian 
Princess and a Scribe arriving in Ireland about the year 
586 B.c, relates to Jeremiah, for there is a place in Ireland 
known to the present day as ‘‘ The Tomb of Jeremiah the 
Prophet.’’ This is the basis of a novel which is interesting, 
not only because of its narrative, but because of the new 
light it sheds on those dim days of the long-ago. Mr. 
Faure conveys the atmosphere of his period with praise- 
worthy skill, and handles a difficult theme in a thoroughly 
competent manner. 


LEAVES FROM ARCADY,. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 

The Arcady of these romances is the noble Forest of Ys 
in the New Forest, which has certainly proved a happy 
hunting ground for Mr. Vachell. The characters glide in 
and out of the various tales until we feel we know them 
intimately from all points of view. Chief among them 
comes “‘ Uncle,’’ a bibulous old wiseacre, a thatcher by 
profession, who is always ready to assist in straightening 
tangled love affairs whether of gentle or simple, or to 
give his shrewd kind-hearted advice, often with amusing 
and unexpected results. From the simple country lass 
milking her cows, to the author who has settled down in 
their midst to pursue his ‘‘ pot-boiling,’’ they are presented 
to us with-a keen sense of humour and kindly sympathy, 
though possibly only the keen sports would be sufficiently 
interested in the horsey conversations between Chlée 
Bostock and Harry Culverley. 


THE LAW OF THE THRESHOLD. By F. A. Steel. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

A wonderful book and a very terrible one if it gives a 
true picture. And, says Mrs. Steel, ‘‘ Thirty years ago I 
knew my India well—better than most, and I simply 
decline to believe that three short decades have com- 
pletely eradicated customs, superstitions, cults, which I 
know had outlasted three thousand years of much chequered 
fortune.’’ Then the British in India are living on top of 
a live volcano—that is the impression a reading gives. 
Thousands of Indians—brilliant young men and women— 
have imbibed Western education and ideas, which super- 
imposed on a thousand years of superstition, have merely 
left them rudderless. In the great, crowded, vivid canvas 
before us some figures stand out—the goddess KaAli-Ma, 
symbolising the Mystery of Sex, and worshipped with 
horrible rites; a group of disguised Bolshevists; Mala 
Day, a cultured and beautiful Hindu, widowed from 
babyhood ; Lucy Morrison’s fiancé, Captain Hastings, 
who unwittingly rouses the latent womanhood of his tennis 
partner, Mala Day, with fearful results. It is a strange 
book with the trail and smear of sacrificial blood over it 
all; totally different from most novels purporting to 
portray Indian life; a book that cannot be absorbed at 
a first reading ; that will repel Western readers with its 
alien ideas, but should be read for the light it throws upon 
Indian life, 


MANY WATERS. By Elinor Chipp. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 


Many loves too! Of all shades and depths. The love 
of the well-born Elaine-Pritchard for the handsome groom, 
Ted Chamberlayne, which robbed Marian, her daughter, 
of a father’s care and of social intercourse, a love which 
was a scandal in the New England village of Whitridge, 
and which wore very threadbare towards the end. The 
pure, womanly love of Marian Pritchard for the easy- 
going, careless Donald Callender, a love stronger than 
death ; the selfish love of Donald and the strong, faithful, 
unrequited love of Mark Wetherell, the rector’s son, for 
Marian, the companion of his childhood. And there are 
the loves of Connie Leveredge and Kenneth Disbrow. 
The story is excellently written, the characters are well 
contrasted, and our interest in them persists to the end. 


The minor characters and the less important details receive 
the same skilled treatment as the chief characters and 
the most important happenings in the book. Miss Chipp 
does no slipshod work, every stroke tells. Some of the 
descriptions are extremely beautiful and hold eyes and 
ears entranced. We can promise readers many pleasantly- 
companioned canters on high-spirited mounts across firm 
sands with the tang of the Atlantic in their nostrils and 
the boom of its surf in their ears. 


SAILS OF SUNSET. By Cecil Roberts. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 

The sails are those of the Venetian lagoons, beautiful in 
design and colour; and they come and go through the 
pages of this fascinating novel with all the enchantment 
that Mr. Roberts has evidently found in the reality, ‘“‘ the 
crimsons and oranges, blues and russets, changing in light 
and shadow, glowing or dull, in colours that had given 
Titian and Tintoretto their immortal palettes.’’ The 
book is a distinct advance on his former work; it has 
poetry and imagination in it; and it is well constructed. 
In fact, without exaggeration, it may be said that Mr. 
Roberts, in ‘‘ Sails of Sunset ”’ (it is his second novel), has 
written a book which should attract attention, both for 
its own remarkable qualities, and also for the great possi- 
bilities of which—unless we are greatly mistaken—this 
book is an indication. It has, to begin with, a pictorial 
beauty that is rare in modern fiction, and shows a note- 
worthy power of conveying the atmosphere and colour of 
its Venetian theme. There are passages that would stand 
out in any novel for these qualities; and there is one in 
particular which comes upon the reader with something 
like the sensation of discovery ‘‘ when a new planet swims 
in his ken.”” We refer to the passage in which the Italian 
boy, Marco, reveals the sails which he has made and 
coloured for the boat of the young Englishman, Peter 
Neville, who is the chief character in the book. There 
are some respects, of course, in which Mr. Roberts has 
not quite found himself; but it is of good omen for his 
future that already the critics who run in grooves are 
beginning to call his work ‘‘ conventional.’’ Nowadays 
this means, of course, very unusual in merit and devoid of 
affectation and preciosity. The love-story of the young 
Englishman and the bare-footed Italian heroine is well 
told ; and the characterisation is vivid. The rival Italian 
lover, in his brooding savagery, is drawn with great sense 
of reality and life; and Mr. Roberts uses him with 
great skill to heighten the dramatic tension of the story. 
If Mr. Roberts can sustain and fulfil the expectations 
roused by this book, he may in a few years achieve some- 
thing for which our literature has been waiting too long— 
the restoration of poetry and a sense of beauty, spontaneous 
and unaffected, to English fiction. The book is brimming 
over with gaiety and the joy of life, and there is not an 
affectation in it from beginning to end. Here and there 
one may note a momentary carelessness that could also be 
set right in a moment ; but this, to our mind, is infinitely 
preferable to the laboured preciosities of the kind of writer 
who is described by some of the old conservative journals 
(for lack of anything else to say) as “ brilliantly uncon- 
ventional.”” This is an unusual novel; and it is unusual 
in the right way. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


A MIDSOMMER NIGHT’S DREME. The Players’ 
Shakespeare. 4 guineas net. (Benn.) 


Another lovely volume of the lovely Players’ Shake- 
speare, presenting one of the loveliest plays ever written ! 
There is the usual team of persons who have contributed 
to the perfections of the volume, and once again Mr. 
Granville Barker’s prefatory essay takes first place. He 
accomplishes successfully one of the hardest of literary 
tasks ; he says something fresh about a familiar Shake- 
speare play without being far-fetched, eccentric or precious. 
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BY 


BASIL LUBBOCK 


HE new STUDIO book treats 

5 of Sea Adventure as ex- 
perienced in the voyages 

of Merchant-traders, circumnavi- 
gators and privateersmen, the swift 


runs of the Clipper ship era, and 
the stirring times of the buccaneers. 
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MARJORIE BARKLEY McCLURE’S 
INSPIRING NOVEL 


IGH FIRES” is intensely 
human and has breadth and 
beauty. It is the story of a modern 
family wherein youth’s outlook 
clashes with “old fashioned” re- 
ligious convention. Jimand Francis 
may be modern, but they are not 
blind. “We had father’s kind of 
teaching, an intimate personal God 
—and we needed Him—home disci- 
pline that was discipline, not soppy 
advice—and mother.” 
All who are animated by the high 
fires of the spirit, and to all who 
love much and many, but them- 
selves least, should read 
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He has a clear perception of the difficulties that beset the 
modern producer of Shakespeare and the mistakes made 
by extremists at either end. It should be clear that real 
grass on the stage would not make ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ real, and would spoil it if it did. Nevertheless we 
cannot put the play on bare boards with tweed suits and 
Fair Isle jumpers for the characters. What Mr. Granville 
Barker suggests as a middle course is best discovered by a 
reading of his preface. But this he insists upon—that we 
must start on Shakespeare’s own terms and see first that 
the music of the poetry gets all its due. We admire Mr. 
Granville Barker’s essays very deeply and sincerely ; but 
we wish he would try to deserve our esteem by not over- 
working the possessive case with which he seems to imagine 
every substantive and verbal noun in the language is 
equipped. The print and paper of the volume are almost 
incredibly fine; but the pictorial inventions leave us, 
not so much cold, as a little warm. 


THE PASSING YEARS. Reminiscences of the late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. 21s. (Constable.) 

It is a cause for genuine regret that Lord Willoughby de 
Broke had not completed his reminiscences when he died 
last December. He had only brought his record down to 
1910, and the moment in English politics with which he 
was most clearly and actively identified—the tussle between 
the Liberal Government and the House of Lords in 1911— 
has been briefly dealt with by ‘“‘ another hand.’’ And the 
projected chapter on the transformation of the English 
country-side through the selling of estates by impoverished 
landowners to wealthier folk who may have no under- 
standing of the duties and privileges of land-owning would 
have been worth fifty learned treatises. For Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke seems to have no thought of anger or 
rancour at this great change, but ‘‘ the new owners seemed 
to him to be missing much real happiness, both for them- 
selves and for those around them. He had meant to make 
a very earnest effort to put before them what an ideal 
relationship it could be, and to appeal to them at least 
to try the old traditional ways of friendly intercourse 
and interest in one and all living on their land.” Still, 
the picture he gives of his own beautiful Compton Verney 
under the rule of his father, and the patriarchal system 
still continuing through the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, with its harmony and unity between the owners 
of the estate and everybody living under the shadow of 
their roof, is almost sufficient in itself as an example and 
pattern. Eton, Oxford and the hunting field were the 
writer’s educators, and he became in time one of the great 
Masters of Foxhounds. He was fortunate in seeing part 
of the best days for agricultural prosperity in England, 
and growing up in their splendour. A keen observer, 
with no small share of originality, he has given us a most 
skilful and truly sparkling narrative of his own time ; 
there are portraits of persons, descriptions of good hunting, 
excellent anecdotes, brilliant glimpses of political and social 
events. His style is admirable, light, personal, strong and 
finely worded with no pretentions of any kind, and the 
book will undoubtedly take its place among those that 
most clearly and effectively convey to one generation the 
aspect and qualities of those that preceded it. A gallant 
spirit pervades it, the true spirit of the author, whose 
untimely death was a real loss to society, to English politics 
and to letters alike. 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF RELIGION. By Baron 
F. Von Hiigel. New and Revised Edition. 2 vols. 35s. 
(Dent.) 

There will be a real welcome for this new edition of 
“The Mystical Element of Religion.”” The “ revision ”’ 
consists in the elimination of misprints and slight modifica- 
tion of some six passages and one important correction of 
a translation. In a preface to this second edition the 
author discusses the suggestions offered by critics, and 
takes account of relevant literature which has appeared 
since 1908. The scheme of the book is determined by 
his classification of religion into its threefold elements, 


Historical, Intellectual and Experimental—religion pre- 
sented, analysed and lived—the necessary interrelation 
and interpenetration of the three if the religious life is to 
be real. His main purpose is to discuss the Experimental 
element finding its perfect expression in the clear depths 
and height of the mystic experience of God in Christ. 
But this is to put the cart before the horse, for the book 
arose in the first instance as a loving life study of St. 
Catherine of Genoa, and though his book resolves itself 
into a thorough survey of the philosophy and psychology 
of religion, together with a study of religion as it has 
historically expressed itself in definite types of thought 
and institutional life, his studies of the separate questions 
always start with the Saint and her immediate circle. This 
enthralling study of a supreme and vivid Christian experi- 
ence makes human and actual what might otherwise have 
been a very academic disquisition. But, wanting this 
human value, we should still have had one of the truly 
massive books, great alike in its architectonic qualities 
and its sure ‘grasp of the veriest detail. Bishop Gore 
suggested the reissue of chapter ii as a separate booklet, 
but the author with sly thrust reminds us that the entire 
book is a protest against the ‘‘ booklet’ presentation of 
the philosophy of religion. We need the booklets, but in 
order to get them there must be such books as this. ‘‘ After 
all, there exist poets’ poets, do there not? Why not 
then also writers’ writers or thinkers’ thinkers?’’ This 
is a thinkers’ book—if it had only been a writers’ 
also ! 


THE SECRET OF WOMAN. By Helen Jerome. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


“One finds a general conspiracy on the part of woman 
against the publication of the esoteric wisdom of her sex,”’ 
writes H. L. Mencken—the inspirer to this vigorous reply 
by a woman to the critics of women. Is the feminine mind 
really so complex and mysterious as masculine tradition 
would have us believe ? Twice two would be a mystery if 
you decided beforehand that the answer was five and a half, 
and refused to believe any other solution ; and it is to be 
feared that many men want to write down and have written 
down the answer to the age-old problem—Woman—with- 
out pausing to do the simple elementary little sum. Well, 
here comes Miss Jerome with flashing wit and clarity of 
vision, working out the sum in fractions, in a series of 
chapters with intriguing headings ; and finishing up with 
a bold attempt to explain the full meaning of Woman. 
Certainly her book is one both men and women should 
read ; it is frank, obviously sincere and, above all, has a 
sane and a wholesome outlook on life. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN THE LITERATURE OF 
SCIENCE. Edited by William Dampier Whetham and 
Margaret Dampier Whetham. 7s. 6d. net. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This is a bold and original set of selections. It is not 
intended for young children. It should appeal to boys 
and girls in the later forms of secondary and public schools, 
and for such we can think of few more stimulating and 
enlightening books. Of several possible ways of compiling 
such a book the editors have chosen that which shows the 
development of definite subjects in the thought of succeed- 
ing ages. They begin with Cosmogony, and give extracts 
from Genesis, Aristotle, Copernicus, and so on down to 
Einstein. The Atomic Theory is illustrated by selections 
beginning with Lucretius and ending with Ernest Ruther- 
ford. Evolution is shown us in passages that range from 
Aristotle to Bergson. The general scheme and the particular 
passages are alike excellent. We recommend the book 
heartily to the notice of parents, preachers and teachers, 
as well as to those who read for pleasure and profit. 


A TREATISE ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER- 
COLOURS. By David Cox. (The Studio.) 
Among the school of painters in water colours whose 
work constitutes an unique and possibly the most distin- 
guished feature of British art, it would be difficult to find 
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another artist who so equally enjoys the affection of the 
vulgar and the esteem of the cognoscenti as did, and does, 
David Cox. What was the secret of his art? Or rather, 
what were its secrets ? For it is doubtful whether it can 
be one and the same quality which appeals to these two 
distinct audiences. Something may be learnt from his 
“ Treatise on Landscape Painting,’’ which The Studio has 
reprinted together with a great number of his water-colours 
beautifully reproduced both incolour and in monochrome. 
Eminently useful still to the practitioner in water-colour, 
this treatise, in addition to the general sound sense of the 
advice given, contains many passages which are significant 
when taken in connection with the work of the author. 
As a colourist Cox is not comparable to Turner, or 
Cotman, or Girtin; his colouring, always darker than it 
need be, is only approximately true to nature, and it has 
not the intrinsic loveliness which we find in the transparent 
hues of his greater contemporaries. Yet for all the Jip 
service paid to them it may be doubted whether Turner 
and Cotman have a firmer hold on popular affection than 
David Cox possesses and, though many may excel him on 
other points, it is Turner and Turner only who displays 
to the same or a higher degree the dramatic force, the 
spirit and the freedom which distinguish and hall-mark the 
art of David Cox. 


Music. 


A GREAT MUSICIAN. 


By Watson LYLE. 


RITING this article about Busoni, who died in 
Berlin on July 27th, one inevitably recalls, 
with a pang of sorrow, the nameless fear of impending 
doom produced by his greatly altered physical appear- 
ance some four years ago, comparing it then with the 
splendid vigour of fifteen years previously in one’s 
earliest recollections of all. Could this almost ghost- 
like presence, palpably ill, his face lined with suffering, 
be identical, I asked myself, with the splendid, virile 
man whose kingly bearing, as he strode on to the plat- 
form at Queen’s Hall, was among the outstanding 
visions of my early teens, even as the memory of his 
rare powers as an interpretative artist aroused the 
liveliest wish to hear him play again ? 

But when he played all thoughts of a difference 
vanished and the passage of years was as naught. Cruel 
disease might be sapping insidiously, relentlessly and 
painfully, the physical reserves of the artist, but his 
spiritual and mental health knew no wane. There 
was the same almost uncanny control of tone-production 
in all gradations of volume, the same command of 
rhythmic expression, the same ability to present to us 
some threadbare classic as a new and beautiful creation 
when he shook the dust of tradition from its folds ; the 
same swift alternations of mood, from a caressing 
tenderness to an almost brutal vigour, that had en- 
slaved my youthful admiration so many years before. 
The unconquerable spirit had lost none of its power 
to make the enfeebled body servant to its will. 

In both the interpretative and creative art of Busoni 
the emotional element was under strict intellectual 
control. He evoked a consciousness of the marvellous, 
feelings of admiration more often than love. This is 
truer perhaps of the art that he bequeathed to us in 
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the form of published works than of 


pressed through the pianoforte—art 
that could have no being apart from 
him and that held crowded audiences 
enthralled by its sheer beauty and 
magnetic appeal. 

Probably Busoni owed a good deal 
of his success in the réle of virtuoso 
to the technical training and outlook 
upon the life artistic inculcated by 
his parents, both of whom were pro- 
fessional musicians. 

He was born at Empoli, near & Fry. 
Florence, in 1866, his father being 
Ferdinandi Busoni, a Tuscan and a clarinet player 
of considerable fame, and his mother Mme. Weiss- 
Busoni, a pianist, who continued to teach the 
pianoforte in Trieste for many years after her most 
famous pupil of all—her son—was known to the world. 
The family went to live in Trieste (Mme. Busoni’s birth- 
place) soon after the birth of Ferruccio, and he spent 
his early years there while receiving tuition from his 
parents and being strictly disciplined by his father prior 
to entering upon the career of a “ prodigy.” 

Busoni senior was not a likeable person. Not only 
did he exploit his son, but it is not improbable that 
those early years of close study and application, with 
the lack of healthy play and fresh air indispensable 
to physical growth, laid the foundation of the heart 
trouble and nephritis that brought about the final 
dissolution at the comparatively early age of fifty- 
eight. It is of course equally probable that but for 
the strict training of his father, Busoni, the wonderful 
virtuoso, would not have evolved. But at the same 
time one cannot help thinking that a certain theatricality 
of manner both at the keyboard and in the compositions 
of Busoni, the artist, would have been spared us if 
saner and less intensive methods of culture had been 
followed. However, it was characteristic of the innate 
nobility of his nature that, despite what must have 
been unpleasant memories of paternal rule, he did not 
fail in filial duty to his father as well as to his mother, 
and made both the old people a generous allowance 
during the evening of their days. 

He also studied with W. A. Rémy at Graz and com- 
menced touring his native country at an early age. 
When fifteen years old he was elected a member of the 
Reale Accademie Filarmonica of Bologna, and five 
years later won the Rubinstein prizes for composition 
and pianoforte playing at Leipzig. 

Eventually Busoni made Berlin his head-quarters, 
but the life of a concert pianist, with its frequent need 
for travel, made of him a citizen of the world and pre- 
vented him from being entirely happy in the appoint- 
ments as director of a conservatoire of music and 
conductor of the municipal orchestra at Zurich, which 
he held at various times. The public called for him 
and he gave himself to the public. The concert hall 
seemed his natural habitat ; yet if you met him out- 
side of it there was a pathetic expression in his fine 
eyes, and a weariness of manner that seemed to indicate 
a wish for seclusion. 

The name of Busoni is indissolubly linked with that 


of J. S. Bach, as a performer, tran- 
scriber and editor of the master’s 
works. His complete edition of Bach 
appeared in 1916, and he also edited 
works of Liszt, while he wrote 
cadenzas for concerti of both Mozart 
and Beethoven and “ arranged’’ many 
operatic excerpts — notably Bizet’s 
“Carmen ’’—for pianoforte. The 
amplification of thematic material 
conceived by another composer was 
in fact a favourite form of creative 
art with Busoni. His Variations 
and Fugue upon the well-known 
Prelude in C minor (Op. 28, No. 20) 
of Chopin is an excellent example of the possibilities 
suggested to his brilliant intelligence by a simple 
though (in this case) sublime theme. 

But he did not lack original thematic inspiration. 
There is much beauty in some of his quite slight piano- 
forte pieces, and the second of the two concerti for 
pianoforte, Op. 39, has in its pages broad grandeur as 
well as brilliant writing. It has the unusual addition 
of a choir of men’s voices towards the end. There is 
further a concerto for violin and orchestra and several 
other original works of dimensions with Opus numbers 
alone up to forty-five. Reading several of these for 
the purposes of this article (they are published by 
Messrs. J. & W. Chester), immeasurably increases my 
respect for Busoni, the composer. 


Busoni. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN MUSIC.* 

The production of a dictionary such as this is compassed 
about with difficulties. Firstly a decision has to be arrived 
at as to the people and topics to be dealt with ; and if the 
book is to win general approval the decision on this initial 
question must be one which commands the assent of those 
really qualified to judge. There is secondly the thorny 
problem as to the scale on which space is to be allotted, 
and the degree to which public admiration is to influence the 
degree of recognition. Then the facts as to careers and 
compositions have to be obtained with scrupulous accuracy. 
Finally estimates have to be formed and set forth in a 
concise manner, so as to explain—and in a sense to justify— 
inclusion in the volume. In this volume these require- 
ments have been met in what will be admitted by most 
readers to be a very satisfactory manner. Those who look 
for the monumental articles which characterised Grove— 
articles largely from the pen of Sir George Grove himself 
—will not find them ; for the very good reason that the 
new dictionary has probably less than one-twelfth the 
number of words contained in the other, and that means 
rigid compression. But for those who come to it for 
guidance as to facts and values it will be an indispensable 
companion ; and its concise presentation of the case will 
make it all the more serviceable. The authority of the 
book is vouched for by the names of the editorial com- 
mittee—Sir Hugh Allen, of the Royal College of Music ; 
Professor Granville Bantock, of Birmingham University ; 
Mr. Edward J. Dent, the Chairman of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music ; and Sir Henry J. Wood, of 
the Queen’s Hall; with Dr. Eaglefield-Hull as general editor. 
The result is a work which is remarkably cosmopolitan 
and remarkably complete ; and one that within its in- 
evitable limits does full justice to the far-reaching develop- 
ments which have taken place in music during the last 
forty years. In such an enterprise a very large share of 
the work tends to fall on the general editor, and Dr. 


* “ A Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians.’’ Edited 
by Dr. A. Eaglefield-Hull. 35s. (Dent.) 
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Eaglefield-Hull is to be congratulated not only upon the 
width of his knowledge but upon the freshness and 
piquancy with which he deals with so large a number of 
subjects in his own contributions. 

For the most part articles on great musicians are brought 
within five columns at the outside. Parry, whorevidently 
counts for very much indeed to the editorial committee, 
and the appearance of whose ‘“‘ Prometheus Unbound ”’ is 
described as marking ‘“‘ the beginning of what has been 
called the English Renaissance,’’ receives four columns, 
and so does Wagner. César Franck receives three, and 
they are rich and suggestive; while, strange to say, 
Tchaikovsky receives less than one—a very striking 
departure from the value-judgments of twenty years ago. 
Fuller space is given to subjects such as the Orchestral 
Music, Chamber Music, Opera, etc. of the various countries ; 
and mention should be made of an article on ‘‘ Orchestral 
Values and Colours’”’ by Sir Henry J. Wood, which will 
help the concert-goer very considerably. The article on 
“Harmony” is written conjointly by Sir Hugh Allen, 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, Professor Tovey, Messrs. Barték, 
Bax, Goossens and Dr. Eaglefield-Hull, with Professor 
Granville Bantock as chairman. It is stiff reading but 
will repay study. Among the individual estimates there 
are very many that are conspicuously discerning and 
illuminating ; and there is one that calls for mention not 
only for its insight but also for its beauty of expression— 
that of Mr. Herbert Howells on Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. 

One trifling lapse may be noted. The tablet to William 
Baines is not in “ York Minister ’’ [sic] but in Horbury 
Primitive Methodist Church. And after naming the four 
successive spouses of a certain great conductor, is it not 
too suggestive to follow immediately with the remark: 
a composer he is eclectic ? 

W. Fippian Mou ton. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
TRAVELLER’S JOY. Music by May H. Brahe. (Enoch.) 


There is a good rhythm and vigour about the melody, 
which should gain the song much popularity. The lyric 
is by Helen Taylor. 


PRELUDE. By Reginald Redman. (Augener.) 


An attractive little prelude in D minor. The average 
pianist would have little difficulty in mastering it. 


I BENDED UNTO ME A BOUGH OF MAY. Music by 
Felix White. (Curwen.) 
This charming little poem by T. E. Brown has been set 
in a delightful and dainty manner by Mr. Felix White. 
It is a quaint “‘ out-of-the-ordinary ”’ song. 


SUITE BIJOU. By Thos. J. Hewitt. (Keith Prowse.) 


Four easy pianoforte pieces (without octaves), the 
character of the pieces being revealed in the titles— 
““Grasshopper,’’ ‘‘ Twinkletoes,’’ ‘‘ Sleepydust” and 
Sprite.” 


SEVEN IRISH AIRS. Arranged by Alexander M. Gifford. 
(Augener.) 

These seven airs have been arranged for two voices, 
and are intended for school use. Mr. Gifford says in his 
preface that his object is “‘ to do something, however 
small, to spread a knowledge of the beautiful music of 
Ireland, unknown and unsung, not only in England, but 
even in Ireland.” 


POLLY OLIVER. Arranged by Thos. J. Hewitt. (Keith 
Prowse.) 


A pleasing Old English air is here set out for violin and 
piano, and should prove a very welcome addition to the 
violinist’s music case. 


INTERMEZZO. By B. Burrows. (Augener.) 


A short, tuneful pianoforte solo, which the average 
player should have no difficulty in mastering. 
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The Drama. 


MERRY MAGIC.* 
By R. L. MEGRoz. 

R. WALTER DE LA MARE is well known to be 

a magician, but his reputation hardly keeps pace 

with his accomplishment as a humorist. This lovely 
little play for children does not only make a childish 
dream come true in the most amazing manner ; it does 
not merely transport Sallie, Frances, Tony and Ann 
to the marvellous fairy cottage named “ Crossings,”’ 
where they are to be haunted by the wise, quaint, kindly 
ghost of their dead Aunt Susan; but from the very 
beginning you know these are real human children, 
surrounded by all too human adults. Before the 
children have departed from Bayswater and _ their 
rigorous Aunt Agatha, Sallie the eldest plays and 
sings for Ann, while the Lamplighter is busy outside. 


“What shall I sing, Mummikins? The fog’s in my 
throat,’’ says Sallie. 

““AnN: Sometimes, Sallie, you sing such ’streemly sad 
songs, they make Oddsboddikins cry, they do. Cough the 
old frog out. 


“ (SALLIE sings) : 


‘** Dark-browed Sailor, tell me now, 
Where, where is Araby ? 
The tide’s aflow, the wind ablow, 
*Tis I who pine for Araby.’ 

““* Master, she her spices showers 
O’er nine-and-ninety leagues of sea ; 
The laden air breathes faint and rare— 
Dreams on far distant Araby.’ 

““* Oh, but, Sailor, tell me true ; 
’Twas Man who mapped this Araby ; 
Though dangers brew, let me and you 
Embark this night for Araby.’ . 

“‘Wails the wind from star to star; 
Rock the loud waves their dirge ; and, see! 
Through foam and wrack, a boat drift back— 

Ah, heart-beguiling Araby !”’ 

Do we seem already to be sailing too far from home 
for childhood ? But see what follows Sallie’s song : 

“(Towards the conclusion of the song, appears in the 
doorway on the left, and, chin on bosom, stands listening in 
vapt solemnity to Sallie’s strains, Mrs. MARSHALL, the 
family’s cook. She is of the shape of a tub, with a little 
bonnet on her head, and carries an immense brown-paper 
parcel, a pelican-handled umbrella, a bulging handbag, etc. 
The music ceases. The fog darkens.) 

““ Mrs. MARSHALL (pensively wagging her head): Music 
have charms, Miss Sallie, but a mournful, loorigoobrious 
song for your young years, with them hare-brained young 
fellers gone and drownded in an empty boat, though not 
as ever I much envied my pore sister at Southend, shrimps, 
niggers and all. I’ve come, Miss Sallie, to take my depar- 
ture and your aunt not at home as wasn’t to be expected, to 
shake the dust off my feet, and the silver counted three 
times and not a neggspoon missing.” 

There is grave danger of this review looking like one 
long quotation. I have felt before now that the best 
commentary upon certain utterly satisfying and delight- 
ful work is wholesale quotation. For the benefit of 
any benighted individual unacquainted with “ Cross- 
ings’ I would cheerfully continue quoting but for the 
unfortunate limitations of editorial space. It is no 
matter for surprise that this play, so full of human and 
fairy elements, should please audience as well as cast 


* “Crossings: A Fairy Play.’’ By Walter de la Mare, with 
Music by C. Armstrong Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


(by no means a universal result of private theatricals) 
when acted by schools. What a proud company is that 
formed by boys of the Wick School at Hove, whose 
names are printed in this volume as “ The People of the 
Play ’’ ;, the cast of the very first performance, with 
Mr. Edward J. Dent as stage manager, Mr. Adrian 
Boult as conductor, and at the piano Mr. C. Armstrong 
Gibbs, the composer of the music which accompanies 
the play and which the publishers have thoughtfully 
printed in this volume. 


THE “ELEONORA DUSE” SERIES OF PLAYS. Edited 
by Oliver M. Sayler. 12s. 6d. (Brentanos.) 

When a great player dies, the breach which death makes 
with the past is more absolute than in the case of other 
artists. The great poem will charm, though the hand be 
cold that wrote it ; great music will be played next year— 
perhaps better played ; the great picture hangs on the wall. 
Great acting is more personal and more transient. For 
indeed the actor dies each night; not even from one 
performance to another has he any consecutive existence ; 
each night is “ positively his farewell appearance on any 
stage.”” And when the last Call-boy taps him on the 
shoulder, and the mould is broken in which beauty was 
refashioned night by night, what remains for strangers ? 
Only a vague tradition, an untraceable “ influence,” a 
few mannerisms for bad actors to copy, a dead greatness 
stultified in the tedious and inadequate anecdotes of old 
men. We who have seen the player act are all his fame ; 
when our remembrance fails, then the last echo of his art 
will have perished utterly. Hence, I think, the chief value 
of this book. In America it was intended to coincide with 
Eleonora Duse’s tour of the States, and in England (one 
hoped) with a return visit to London. But on the 
American tour Duse died ; and the book survives as a link 
between those of us who saw her act last year and the dead 
artist’s greatness. It is the best link that we can have— 
far better than any old files of criticism which we may care 
to turn up; for great acting is incommunicable at second- 
hand, it dies in the moment of triumph ; whereas to peruse 
the spoken words will often recall to the individual play- 
goer some trick of speech or gesture, some authentic echo 
of the art which once made them live. The plays reprinted 
here are those in which the actress appeared in London ; 
and even apart from their function of reviving golden 
memories, they are well worth possessing. Some will 
already be on the playgoer’s shelves—‘‘ Ghosts ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Lady from the Sea’’ for instance, translated respectively 
by William and Mrs. Frances Archer ; he is less likely to 
possess ‘“‘ The Dead City ’’ of Gabriele D’Annunzio, trans- 
lated by Professor G. Mantellini; and the two remaining 
plays, Gallarati-Scotti’s ‘‘ Thy Will Be Done ’”’ and Marco 
Praga’s ‘‘ The Closed Door ’”’ (translated by Valerie Petri 
and A. S. MacDonald) will almost certainly be new to him. 
These last, though widely different in theme, both contain 
the type of part with which Duse’s name became most 
often associated. In each she portrayed a high ideal of 
motherhood. In each the mother renounces what she 
holds most precious for the sake of her son. . . . Among 
us, self-sacrificing motherhood has been used in so many 
third-rate melodramas as “‘ pathetic relief’’ that I am 
half afraid my description may not seem very promising. 
But these two are not of that familiar and maudlin kind. 
In “ Thy Will Be Done,” it is true, the mother’s love is 
rather conventionally repaid by the son’s indifference ; in 
““ The Closed Door ”’ (which is much the better play of the 
two) it is repaid by as sensitive and tender a love as her 
own ; but in each play the thing that matters is the mother 
herself—two studies which, even had they lacked a Duse 
to interpret them, would remain in the reader’s memory 
by virtue of their own exquisite beauty and humility. 
D’Annunzio’s more famous play completes the series. 
These three, with a volume of Pirandello published 
recently, will supply bookmen with a remarkably varied 
picture of the contemporary drama of Italy. E. G. S. 
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